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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE PLATONIC DISTINCTION BETWEEN ‘TRUE’ 
AND ‘FALSE’ PLEASURES AND PAINS. 


§ 1. What I have to say in the present paper is drawn, directly 
or indirectly, from the discussions of Plato and Aristotle. But 
I shall try to develop the subject in my own way, with only an 
occasional reference to the passages in question, and without 
examining them in detail. 

Plato advances the distinction between true and false (7. e., 
real and illusory) pleasures and pains against a commonly ac- 
cepted view.'' And in the main that view still holds the field. 
It is generally supposed—it is even sometimes asserted as “‘self- 
evident’’—that there can be no question as to the ‘truth’ or 
‘reality’ of pleasure or pain. Pleasure and pain—or ‘feeling’"*— 
are in this respect marked off, if not from all other forms of 
experience, at least from all forms of ‘knowing” and of ‘willing.’ 

About the fact of any and every experience (feelings, emotions, 
sensations, beliefs, inferences, volitions, etc.), it is generally sup- 
posed that there can, in one sense, be no dispute. My sensations 
may be illusory, my beliefs, judgments, or inferences may be 
erroneous, my volitions morally reprehensible; but there can be 
no doubt for me that I do feel, sensate, perceive, judge, or will, 
that I am moved to sorrow or anger. Upon this indubitable 


1Cf. Philebus, 36 “TIPQ. wdv6" ofrw raira, wavres 

2‘Feeling’ is to be understood as equivalent to pleasure and pain, unless the 
context makes it plain that the term is used in a wider sense. 

* Throughout this paper I use the term ‘knowing’ to include all forms of expe- 
rience in which anything is apprehended :—perception, e. g., as well as judgment and 
inference (whether true or false), and again memory and imagination, whethef 
waking or in dream. 
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certainty of the fact of consciousness, Descartes (it will be remem- 
bered) proposed to base all knowledge, as upon the primary 
self-evident datum. 

But, at least within some regions of experience, a distinction 
is drawn between the ‘fact’ and the ‘content,’ between the 
‘that’ and the ‘what.’ And though, for the subject experiencing, 
there can never be a question as to whether, there can in most 
cases be a question as to what. Within the sphere of ‘knowing,’ 
e. g., a distinction is drawn between the content perceived, judged, 
or inferred, and the perceiving, judging, or inferring. When I 
perceive or judge, it is impossible for me to hesitate ‘whether’ 
I am doing so. That I am perceiving or judging—the fact— 
is for me beyond question. But there is an important question, 
for myself as well as for others, as to what I perceive or judge. 
For what I perceive or judge may be real or illusory (the ‘content’ 
perceived or judged may be ‘true’ or ‘false’), though the per- 
ceiving or judging itself is always, equally and alike, actual and 
‘real.’ Or—to avoid the dangerous term ‘content’—we may 
follow Plato,' and put the distinction more simply, thus: ‘‘ Think- 
ing is something, and again that which is thought is something. 
The thinking subject, whether it thinks correctly or not, is 
actually thinking. But when it thinks correctly, its thinking, 
besides being actual, is further qualified as true. And when it 
thinks incorrectly, its thinking, besides being actual, is further 
qualified as false.” 

An analogous distinction is drawn within the field of ‘willing.’ 
For our volitions clearly differ in respect to their ‘content’ or 
‘what.’ When I form a deliberate decision, there can be no 
question for me as to the fact. If I will at all, the ‘that’ is 
undeniably actual. Before my mind is made up, I may hesitate 
whether to decide thus or otherwise. But, whatever I may 
decide, the deciding itself, when once it occurs, is actual, and no 
question can be raised as to its reality or illusoriness. On the 
other hand, important questions arise as to the what: for what 
we will may be trivial or momentous, impossible of achievement 
or easy to realize, good or bad, etc. 

1Cf. Philebus, 37 a-e. 
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Whether a similar distinction is commonly drawn in the sphere 
of emotion is matter of dispute. No doubt we speak of sorrow 
and pity as ‘genuine,’ ‘real,’ and ‘sincere,’ or again as ‘hollow’ 
and ‘insincere.’ And we distinguish between an anger which is 
fraught with danger and one which is trivial and relatively harm- 
less. But many people would deny that these predicates apply 
to the ‘what’ or ‘content’ of the emotions. I may pretend 
(they would say) to be sorry or to feel pity, when the emotion 
is absent: and I may be moved more or less intensely or pro- 
foundly. But I cannot feel a sorrow or a pity which is real or 
illusory, genuine or insincere, deep or shallow. Nor do the epi- 
thets ‘dangerous’ or ‘harmless’ apply to the emotion of anger 
itself, but only to the volitions and actions which it inspires. 
Others, though not I myself, may question whether I am sorry or 
not; but nobody can question whether the ‘what’ of my sorrow 
is real or illusory. For the emotions ‘occur,’ or ‘do not occur’: 
their ‘being’ is their occurrence and it is nothing besides. If 
they are at all, they are ‘real.’ But to call them ‘real’ means 
only that they are occurring, and implies no contrast with a ‘less 
real’ or an ‘illusory’ form of their being. 

But whatever may be generally thought about emotion, it is 
commonly assumed that in the spheres of ‘knowing’ and ‘willing’ 
a distinction between the ‘that’ and the ‘what’ must be drawn 
in the manner indicated above. And, on the other hand, it is 
commonly supposed that no such distinction applies to pleasure 
and pain. Pleasure and pain, it is thought, are nothing but the 
subject’s own feeling. No matter how much he may be deceived 
as to their occasions or their causes, the fact that he feels pleased 
or pained is beyond question; and this—the fact of his feeling—s 
the pleasure or the pain itself. If I feel pain, which I wrongly 
ascribe to a decayed tooth, but which the dentist convinces me 
is due to a contracted gum, neither my own misinterpretation nor 
the dentist’s correction in any way affects the pain itself. For 
the pain is my feeling; and I do, actually and beyond question, 
feel pain. This—the fact of my feeling—is here the vital thing, 
and constitutes the pain. We must not say, “I am feeling a false 
or illusory pain,”’ as we might say, e. g., ‘‘My belief that 2+2=5 
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is false,"’ or ‘“‘My perception of the bending of the stick in the 
water isillusory.’’ We ought to say, ‘“‘ My pain—itself actual and 
real beycnd question—is accompanied by the wrong interpre- 
tation, or the false judgment, that my tooth is decayed.”’ Even 
now that I am convinced of my error, I still feel the ‘pain of tooth- 
ache’; for by ‘the pain of toothache’ I mean my feeling, and this 
still persists unaltered by the correction of my erroneous judg- 
ment. 

§ 2. The view, which has just been sketched, is not ‘self-evi- 
dent,’ but full of difficulty. But for the moment we are to 
develop the implications of a ‘common opinion,’ not to criticise 
it. Let us therefore follow its further development as impartial 
spectators, who neither endorse nor attack it. 

The experiences which are pleasure and pain (we are to sup- 
pose) are nothing but the act or fact of experiencing. Pleasure 
and pain have no content or ‘what’; or, rather, their ‘what’ is 
their ‘that,’ or the fact of their occurrence. They ‘are’ or 
‘exist,’ but they have no character distinguishable from their 
existence.' Their esse is sentire: their ‘being’ is ‘being felt,’ and 
their ‘being felt’ is the mere lapse or change of consciousness 
which is the feeling. 

Yet, when it is said that according to the common view pleas- 
ure and pain have no ‘what’ other than their ‘that,’ it is necessary 
to make two further explanations. For (i) the lapse or change 
of consciousness, which is ‘ pleasure,’ is distinct from that which 
is ‘pain’; and both are distinct from those conscious changes 
or occurrences which are ‘knowing’ or ‘willing.’ Hence pleas- 
ure and pain (the modifications of consciousness, which are 
these two forms of feeling) must possess a certain minimum of 
‘content’; 7. e., they must possess a character sufficiently dis- 
tinctive to mark them off from one another, and from the other 


1 Plato (Philebus, 37b-37e) points this out as a paradox and as incompatible 
with the fact that we do actually qualify pleasures and pains. We speak of them, 
e. g., as ‘good’ or ‘bad,’ as ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ and ‘mistaken.’ No doubt (as he 
shows) the ordinary view denies that we are here qualifying the pleasures and pains, 
and maintains that the predicates attach to other features within the total experi- 
ence which accompany the feelings. But the ordinary view admits that there are 
differences of amount, differences of intensity and duration, in pleasures and pains: 
and that admission, as we shall see, must lead to a surrender of the whole position. 
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forms of experience. Some character, or a ‘somewhat,’ must 
be occurring, if this occurrence (pleasure) is to be distinct from 
that (pain); and if both are to be distinct from those, from the 
facts of perceiving, judging, willing, etc. And (ii) this minimum 
content, inseparably bound up with and absorbed in the ‘that’ 
which is pleasure or pain, may occur in different amounts or with 
different degrees of intensity, and may exist for longer or shorter 
periods of time. One pleasure differs from another, and one 
pain differs from another, as changes of more or less intensity and 
violence, and of longer or shorter duration. The character of the 
change (the minimum ‘what’ required to mark off pleasure from 
pain, and ‘feeling’ from ‘willing’ and ‘knowing,’) ‘exists’ with 
greater or less emphasis and duration. And these differences in 
the intensity and duration of the same minimum content con- 
stitute the only differences between this and that pleasure, and 
between this and that pain. 

All other supposed differences between pleasures, and again 
between pains, are not really differences of them, but differences 
in the attendant circumstances:—differences in the occasions of 
the feelings, in the accompanying judgments, inferences, volitions, 
and so forth. If we are to speak strictly, there are not, e. g., 
sensuous pleasures, esthetic pleasures, intellectual pleasures; and 
there is neither the ‘ pain of toothache,’ nor the ‘ pain of a broken 
heart.’ There is pleasure—in different degrees and of different 
duration—felt ai (i. e., on the occasion of) the perception of 
beauty, the apprehension of truth, and the satisfaction of the 
appetites. And there is pain, felt with more or less intensity 
and duration on the occasion of our various diseases or mis- 
fortunes. 

From this point of view, we may suggest an interpretation of 
the emotions, which will help to explain what was mentioned 
before: viz., a certain hesitation in the common opinion on the 
subject. An emotion, we may suggest, is not a distinctive form 
of consciousness, but a confused whole or composite of feeling, 
willing, and knowing. In all emotions there is present a factor, 
which is feeling; and, in respect to the feeling in it, emotion does 


1Cf. above, §1. 
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not admit of the distinction between ‘that’ and ‘what.’ On the 
other hand, those factors in the confused totality of an emotion 
which belong to ‘knowing’ or ‘willing’ undoubtedly admit of 
this distinction: and when we speak of an emotion as more or 
less ‘real,’ and as variously qualified in its ‘what,’ we are loosely 
transferring to the whole what applies strictly to some only of 
its constituents. Thus, because an emotion is a whole which is 
part ‘feeling’ and part ‘knowing’ and ‘willing,’ and because these 
constituents retain each its own nature in the compound, com- 
mon opinion appears to hesitate and waver. But the hesita- 
tion is only apparent. For the conflicting statements, which 
we quoted as evidence of it, are true of different factors of emo- 
tion, or true of the emotion itself in respect to different constitu- 
ents within it." 

§ 3. What we have put forward as the ‘common opinion’ is 
beginning to appear so extravagant and paradoxical, that per- 
haps it will be doubted, not whether it is generally held, but 
whether anyone could ever hold it. Yet the pleasure and pain 
which ‘occur’ or ‘do not occur,’ whose ‘reality’ cannot be 
questioned, whose differences are only a more and less in degree 
or duration of the same minimum content—these ‘ indubitable 
facts,’ which begin to look distressingly like the creations of 
faulty abstraction—are the pleasure and pain of the traditional 
hedonism and of the traditional criticisms of hedonism. It 
would be interesting, if we had the time, to establish this assertion 
by a detailed examination of the twistings and turnings and naive 
confusions of some of the well-known discussions of hedonism. 
But we must content ourselves here with the briefest indications. 

The advocates and opponents of hedonism have commonly 
assumed that pleasure as such can differ only in intensity and 
duration; and that the hedonistic ideal must consequently be, 
in some form or other, a maximum or ‘sum’ of pleasure. Hence 
Bentham’s ridiculous saying that “Quantity of pleasure being 
equal, push-pin is as good as poetry’’ has been attacked rather 
as an offence to the moral sense (which perhaps it is), than as 

1 I must not be supposed to endorse this interpretation of the emotions: see below, 
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involving an erroneous conception of pleasure (as it undoubtedly 
does). Hence, again, J. S. Mill’s attempt to recognize and en- 
force qualitative distinctions in pleasure has been criticised as 
inconsistent with the very principles of hedonism, whereas it is 
inconsistent only with Mill’s own conceptions of pleasure and of 
hedonism. Hence, finally, most of the current arguments for 
and against hedonism never touch the real issue. For its advo- 
cates enlarge on the merits of an ideal, which (as they assume) 
is homogeneous and quantitative; on the ease with which it can 
be used as a standard, or can provide us with a calculus to solve 
the perplexities of conduct. And their opponents retort that 
pleasures cannot be summed, that a sum of pleasures is not itself 
a pleasure, that the ideal of a maximum of pleasure cannot help 
us to determine how to act on given occasions, and so forth. 
But the advocates have not as a rule questioned the assumption 
that pleasures differ only quantitatively; nor does it seem to have 
occurred to them that moral philosophy is neither preaching nor 
moral deliberation. And their opponents (however ready they 
may be on other occasions to recognize the possibility of qualita- 
tive distinctions in pleasure, and to insist that it is not the 
business of moral philosophy to solve the particular problems of 
the particular agent) in their eagerness to overthrow the hedo- 
nists, advance ‘refutations’ which at the best are argumenta ad 
hominem. Thus, they forget to enquire whether the offence to 
the moral consciousness, which they find in the hedonists’ doctrine, 
is due to the fact that the ideal is pleasure, or due solely to their 
mistaken assumption as to what pleasure is. And they forget 
that their arguments, which prove that the hedonists’ ideal cannot 
provide a ‘ready-reckoner’ for the solution of moral perplexities, 
would prove precisely the same against any and every form of 
the moral ideal; and that whether they are right or wrong matters 
not two straws. For the moral ideal may be pleasure, or virtue, 
or self-realization, or the harmoniously organized life of a society, 
or anything else you please: but what it is has to be ascertained 
and confirmed by reflection upon conduct, and not by considera- 
tion of the part which it may, or may not, play in an agent’s 
reflection antecedent to conduct. If I am in doubt how to act, 
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it may be easy or difficult or impossible for me to calculate which 
of the possible alternatives is more conducive to pleasure, or 
virtue, or self-realization. But neither the ease, nor the dif- 
ficulty or impossibility, of such a calculation is relevant to the 
question whether any of these ends, or which of these ends, is 
the moral ideal. The moral ideal is rea! as the significance of 
actual conduct: and the agent may have been inspired in his 
action by a vague sense or (sometimes and very rarely) by a clear 
conception of it. But he does not derive rules from the ideal, 
and determine himself to act by a calculative application of 
them. His conduct is amongst the daéa, by reflection upon which 
the ideal may be discovered, and in which the ideal is in a sense 
embodied. An act of heroism or of villainy is no more the 
product of a ‘calculus’ deduced from the moral ideal, than a 
beautiful or ugly work is the effect of a calculative application 
(right or wrong) of the esthetic ideal.' 

§ 4. Pleasure and pain, then (to return to the ‘common 
opinion’), may occur with more or less emphasis, and may last 
for a longer or shorter time; but they admit no qualitative 
differences. There is a minimum content, sufficient to distin- 
guish ‘feeling’ from ‘knowing’ and ‘willing,’ and ‘feeling-pleased’ 
from ‘feeling-pained.’” But even this minimum ‘somewhat’ 
occurring, which runs through the scale of more and less intensity 
and duration, is merged in the ‘that’ of its occurrence. Pleasure 
is ‘feeling-pleased,’ and ‘feeling-pained’ is pain. 

And from this identification of the esse of pleasure and pain 
with sentire, it follows at once that the quantitative differences, 
which are still left to pleasure and pain, are not (like differences 
of quantity elsewhere) amenable to ‘objective’ measurement. 
Many critics of hedonism have emphasised the ‘subjectivity’ 
of feeling; but I do not know whether they have realized how 
radical and extreme that ‘subjectivity’ is, if pleasure and pain 


1The esthetic ideal is discovered and confirmed by philosophical reflection 
upon the things of beauty and of ugliness in nature and in art; and Beethoven's 
Symphonies, ¢. g., are in a sense embodiments of the ideal, and amongst the data 
on which the philosopher reflects. But it would be ridiculous to suppose that, in 
order to compose them, Beethoven deduced rules of harmony from the esthetic 
ideal, and selected chord after chord by calculating which, in accordance with those 
rules, would most conduce to the ideal. 
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are what ‘common opinion’ assumes them to be. For (1) the 
‘quantitative differences’ cannot be expressed in terms of any 
unit. If one pleasure is ‘more’ than another, the ‘moreness’ 
is an indeterminate qualitative excess, which cannot be reduced 
to precision as ‘so many times a definite amount.’ I may be 
more pleased in drinking a glass of Chateau Yquem than in 
drinking a glass of beer; but I cannot estimate the former pleas- 
ure as twice as great as the latter, nor bring the amounts of the 
two into any determinate mathematical relation. And this—the 
impossibility of ‘measurement’ in any proper sense of the term— 
is generally recognized, at least by the critics of hedonism. 
Moreover (2), it is often recognized, and has been urged against 
hedonism, that each feeling subject is the absolute—because the 
only possible—judge of the more and less of his own pleasures 
and pains. For pleasure and pain are somebody’s feeling pleased 
or pained, and their esse is somebody’s sentire. The ‘somebody,’ 
therefore, is in each case the only person who can judge, since 
the pleasures or pains, which are to be judged, are his feelings: 
and he could only compare his own pleasures or pains with those 
of another somebody, if he could be himself and that other at the 
same time. Hence it is impossible, e. g., to compare ‘the pleasure 
of drinking’ with ‘the pleasure of thinking,’ and idle to enquire 
whether the one is more or less intense, or more evanescent or 
enduring, than the other. For it is meaningless to speak of ‘the 
pleasure of drinking’ or ‘the pleasure of thinking’ in abstraction 
from the subject whose feelings they are. And if we take account 
of the subject, we can take account of one subject and of one 
only, viz., ourselves. I can judge that my pleasure in drinking 
is more or less than my pleasure in thinking. But I can draw 
no inference as to the relative intensity of your pleasures in 
drinking and in thinking; nor can I possibly decide whether 
your pleasure in thinking is ‘more’ or ‘less’ than, or ‘equal’ to, 
my pleasure in drinking.' It is not, however, generally recog- 


1 It is clear from the above considerations that, if pleasure be identified with the 
feeling-pleased, Plato's question in the ninth book of the Republic (“which of the 
three types of life is the pleasantest?"’) isa senseless enquiry. And Plato's attempt 
to prove that some pleasures are more real than others is not merely, as he himself 
represents it in the Republic, the third and last argument to show that the life of the 
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nized, and yet (unless I am mistaken) it is a necessary corollary 
of the ‘common opinion,’ that (3) the appreciation of the ‘more 
and less’ in pleasures and pains is still further restricted. For if 
pleasure and pain are the feeling-pleased and the feeling-pained, 
and if their ‘what’ is wholly absorbed in their ‘that,’ it would 
follow that I can compare the intensity of my pleasure in drinking 
with that of my pleasure in thinking, only if I am simultaneously 
feeling-pleased in both these ways. I cannot compare my present 
pleasure in drinking with my memory of yesterday’s, or my 
anticipation of tomorrow’s, pleasure in thinking; or at least, if 
I do so, it is not pleasures which Iam comparing. For how can I 
remember or anticipate a ‘pleasure’—a something, whose esse 
is sentire, whose ‘what’ is wholly absorbed and merged in the 
lapse of consciousness which is its occurrence?! 

§ 5. The ‘common opinion’ has now been sufficiently devel- 
oped, and we can proceed to examine it more closely. We have 
seen that the denial of the possibility of a distinction between 
true and false (7. e., real and illusory) feelings, is connected with 
the denial of all qualitative distinctions between pleasures and 
between pains, and carries with it in the end the admission that 
it is impossible to ask which of two occupations or of two lives 
is the more pleasant. We can at most ask which of two simul- 
taneous pleasures or pains is more pleasant or painful for the 
subject now feeling them, and he alone can answer this question. 


dpbyyos is the most pleasant. It is an attempt to establish a thesis with regard 
to the nature of pleasure, which must be true if the question as to the relative pleas- 
antness of different lives is to have any meaning at all. For if we cannot intelli- 
gently ask with regard to a pleasure or a pain whether it is ‘true’ or ‘false,’ i. ¢., 
‘real’ or ‘illusory,’ then neither can we intelligently speak of one pleasure as greater 
than another, or of one pain as more intense than another. We can at most com- 
pare the relative intensity of our own pleasures, our own pains. 

1 Some psychologists hold that, if I remember that yesterday I felt pleased, along 
with the memory there occurs a fresh feeling-pleased. Hence the memory of a 
pleasure is accompanied by a pleasure, or is itself ‘pleasant,, and may be called 
a ‘pleasure of memory.’ And they would apply the same principle, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to anticipation. But even if a feeling-pleased accompanies the memory, 
this ‘pleasure of memory’ is not the pleasure to which the memory refers. The 
pleasure, which now accompanies my memory of yesterday's philosophical dis- 
cussion, may be less or more intense than my simultaneous pleasure in to-day's 
drinking; but I cannot infer that my yesterday's pleasure in thinking was less or 
more intense than my present pleasure in the debauch. 
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And, conversely, Plato’s thesis that some pleasures and pains 
are more real than others, and that we must recognize ‘false’ or 
illusory pleasures and pains, is no isolated eccentricity in his 
doctrine. It stands and falls with the recognition of qualitative 
distinctions in pleasure and in pain—a recognition on which 
Aristotle, as well as Plato, insists—and it is presupposed in any 
attempt to compare the pleasantness of one occupation or form 
of life with that of others. 

Let us begin our examination of the ‘common opinion’ by 
investigating the distinction between ‘the fact of experiencing’ 
and ‘the what experienced’ in the sphere of ‘knowing.’ There, 
as we saw,' the unassailable certainty of the ‘fact of experiencing’ 
is contrasted with a ‘content’ or a ‘what’ experienced, which 
admittedly may be ‘real’ or ‘illusory,’ ‘true’ or ‘false.’ What 
I perceive or believe may be ‘false’ or ‘illusory’ in various degrees, 
but that I perceive or believe is a fact beyond question. No 
doubt, if my perception is illusory beyond a certain point, it is 
called an ‘illusion,’ and if my belief is erroneous beyond a 
certain limit, it is called a ‘prejudice’ or a ‘fancy.’ But ‘illu- 
sion,’ ‘prejudice,’ ‘fancy,’ and similar terms, though they are 
applied to the whole experience, denote only the ‘content’ or 
‘what’; the experiencing itself, the ‘that’ which is the perceiving 
or believing, is not infected. It is not illusory or fanciful, but 
just an ‘actual fact.’ It is always ‘real’ or ‘true’ (if we like to 
say so) in a different sense of those terms, 7. e., in a sense not 
contrasted with a possible ‘unreal’ or ‘less real’ or ‘false.’ 

Now, I venture to think that this distinction is wrongly inter- 
preted, and is not tenable if thus understood. In any whole 
experience in the sphere of ‘knowing,"*—e. g., in any perception, 
judgment, inference, etc.,—we must, if we analyze it, distinguish 
the ‘experiencing’ and the ‘experienced.’ But, unless our 
analysis is faulty, the features thus distinguished are, and remain 
in their distinction, essentially correlative. There is an ‘ex- 
periencing,’ but it is of a determinate something or somewhat 
experienced; and there is an ‘experienced,’ but it is for a deter- 


Above, 
? Cf. above, §1, note 3. 
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minate ‘experiencing.’ The experiencing, if we separate it from 
the something experienced and take it unqualified, is neither real 
nor illusory, neither true nor false; for it is nothing but the 
product of a false abstraction. It is one factor reached by 
analysis of the whole experience, but a factor with an essential 
feature of its being omitted—viz., its attachment and necessary 
reference to the other factor; and the result of this omission is an 
‘experiencing’ per se and unqualified, which is nothing nor 
(thus conceived) a factor in anything. 

A ‘true perception,’ e. g., we may say, is ‘the perceiving of a 
fact,’ or ‘a fact manifest to a perceiving consciousness.’ And 
we may distinguish the perceiving and the fact which is perceived. 
But the ‘perceiving’ and the ‘fact’ are essentially relative to 
one another, and only deserve these titles in that correlation. 
For to ‘ perceive ’—in the sense in which ‘true perception’ involves 
‘perceiving ’'—is to apprehend fact; and ‘fact’—in the sense in 
which ‘true perception’ is the apprehension of ‘fact’—is what it 
is only for ‘perceiving.’ Again, we may describe an ‘illusion,’ 
or ‘illusory perception,’ as ‘the perceiving as thus real what is 
not thus real, but falsely appears to be so,’ or as a ‘something mis- 
perceived, appearing deceptively to a perceiving consciousness.’ 
And we may distinguish the experiencing (the perceiving or 
misperceiving) on the one hand, and the experienced (the some- 
thing confused and wrongly appearing, the fact which is mis- 
perceived) on the other. But there is no false appearance, no 
deceptive something, apart from the perceiving which is of it; 
and there is no perceiving, which is a misperceiving, apart from 
the ‘fact’ of which it is, and which in this correlation is illusory, 
falsely-appearing, and deceptive. The burning desert sand is 
not a lake except for the perceiving of the explorer under mirage; 
and his perceiving, which is a misperceiving and misleads him, 
is not the perceiving of sand or of water, but of sand falsely 
appearing as water. Again, we speak of an ‘imaginary’ or of a 
‘dream’ perception. I see, with the mind’s eye, the waves 
breaking on the shore of St. Andrews: I ‘recall,’ or again, I 
‘imagine’ them. I see my friend in a dream. And here too 
we may distinguish the ‘seeing’ or ‘imaging’ on the one hand 
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and the waves breaking which I imagine, or the friend whom I 
see in dream, on the other. But unless we keep fast hold of 
the essential correlativity of the distinguished factors, we shall 
fall into bottomless depths of confusion. What is it that I imagine 
or dream? Is it the real waves breaking, my friend himself? 
But my friend has long been dead, and there are not now any 
waves. Oris it ‘animage’ of these facts? But if it is ‘an image,’ 
where does it exist—in my mind, or in my head, or in the air 
before my eyes? And so forth, with absurdity after absurdity. 
Or shall we be told that it is precisely the peculiar nature of 
imagination and dream to annul space and time, and to put us in 
immediate contact with a real which is past or future, and distant 
in space? Then, whatever else this answer may mean, at least 
it is conceded that the ‘perceiving,’ which is involved in imagi- 
nary and dream perceptions, is different from the ‘ perceiving’ in- 
volved in ordinary sense-perception. The whole experience here 
—as I should prefer to put it—is an ‘imaginative perception’ or 
a ‘dream-perception.’ We may analyze it, and distinguish a 
perceiving and a perceived. But we must not treat either factor 
as anything except in essential relation to the other. The ‘per- 
ceiving’ here is what it is essentially as the perceiving of a some- 
thing imaged or a something dreamed; and the ‘perceived’ (the 
imaged sea-waves, the dreamed friend) is what it is only and 
essentially for the ‘perceiving’ which is imaging or dreaming. 
The same holds in principle, and mutatis mutandis, of the other 
forms of ‘knowing’ and of ‘willing’—wherever, in short, the 
distinction between ‘fact of experiencing’ and ‘what experienced’ 
is commonly applied. The distinction is the analysis of a whole,’ 
the factors, which are the two distincta, are reached by abstrac- 
tion from the whole. And if the distinction is to be tenable, 
the abstraction must not remove what is essential to the factors 
as factors of their whole; 4. e., it must not remove their reciprocal 
attachment each to each, their correlative reference to one an- 
other. They are not ‘factors’ in any other sense. We cannot 
put the whole together by adding ‘experiencing’ in general to a 
‘somewhat’ indeterminately experienced. But we can distin- 
guish, within any whole experience, the determinate experiencing 
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of a determinate ‘somewhat,’ and a determinate ‘somewhat 
experienced only in a correspondingly determinate experiencing. 
§ 6. It will be as well to remove what is in this connection a 
side-issue. For I shall be accused of subjective idealism in its 
most extreme form. Let me therefore point out (i) that I am 
not here maintaining that there is nothing real except what is 
experienced. I am maintaining only that, if we are considering a 
‘whole experience’ (viz., any ‘knowing’ or ‘knowledge,’ anything 
‘willed’ or any ‘willing’), and if we distinguish within it an 
‘experiencing’ and a ‘somewhat experienced,’ we must under- 
stand that distinction in a certain way. And (ii) by a ‘whole 
experience’ I do not mean a mere state of an experiencing subject. 
‘What is experienced’ is, I am maintaining, essentially correlative 
to a determinate ‘experiencing,’ i. ¢., it is other than it and is 
its other; and in this correlation (but not otherwise) the subject 
is experiencing and a somewhat is experienced. But the some- 
what is no more a state of the subject than the subject is a state 
of the somewhat; and the whole, which is the correlation of the 
two, is certainly not a state of either one. If it be said that 
perceptions, judgments, inferences, willings, etc., have a place in 
the subject’s mental history and, thus becoming past states of his 
‘knowing’ and ‘willing,’ may be considered as ‘whole experiences,’ 
whose what and that are both alike mental, and which therefore 
are mere psychical states of the subject, I can only reply that I 
do not understand. For a mere psychical state, if it is anything 
at all (which I venture to doubt), is clearly not any form of 
‘knowing’ or of ‘willing.’ And finally (iii) I am not here dis- 
cussing the question—difficult, no doubt, and important in other 
connections—as to how far the analysis of a ‘whole experience’ 
must be carried. Can we, in psychology, e. g., or in logic, without 
any—or without serious—falsification of the facts, treat a ‘true 
belief’ or a ‘true perception’ as a whole whose correlative factors 
are ‘such and such an apprehended connection for such and such a 
form of judging,’ or ‘such and such qualities manifest to such and 
such a form of perceiving—vision, or hearing, or smelling, etc.’? 
Or must we, for the purposes of an adequate logical or psycho- 
logical analysis, particularize the factors further; and if so, is there 
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no limit: or, if there is a limit, on what principles is it to be fixed? 
Is there no detail in this individual true perception (my true per- 
ceiving this fact here and now) or this individual true belief, 
which the logician or the psychologist may legitimately neglect 
as irrelevant? Or if—as I believe—the logician and the psy- 
chologist, like all men of science, inevitably and rightly discard a 
great deal as irrelevant; if they treat throughout of universals, 
types, and general forms; on what principle and where are we to 
fix the limit, below which all further particularization is legiti- 
mately neglected? 

This question I recognize as difficult and elsewhere important. 
But I am not here concerned with it, and to discuss it here would 
be to draw a red herring across the path of our hunt. 

§ 7. The distinction between that and what, between the fact of 
experiencing and the somewhat experienced, holds (as I am main- 
taining) in the spheres of ‘knowing’ and ‘willing’ only if it be 
understood in a certain way. And the distinction thus under- 
stood will not enable us to view the fact of experiencing as un- 
affected by the variations of the somewhat experienced. What 
is given, and what is actual, is the whole; and the whole is more 
or less real, more or less illusory, and characterized in various 
ways. 

Thus, if I perceive a sheet of water, or if, deceived by a mirage, 
I perceive a lake in the desert, or if I perceive a lake in imagination 
or in dream, there is beyond question (we may say) in all these 
cases a fact of apprehending. But the fact of apprehending 
differs enormously in the four cases with the difference of what is 
apprehended; for it is impossible to maintain that in all of them 
there is an unvarying identical fact of perceiving and that the 
entire difference falls on the side of what is perceived. We may 
use the same term, and speak of the fact of apprehending in all 
these cases as an actual ‘perceiving.’ But this is possible only 
so long as we are content with an abstract analysis, which marks 
off ‘perceiving’ in the rough from, e. g., judging and inferring 
without any attempt to trace its specific varieties. The ‘per- 
ceiving’ in the first case is ‘seeing visible fact’; in the second, it is 
‘misperceiving,’ the correlative of illusion and false appearance; 
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in the third, it is ‘imaging’; and in the fourth, it is the ‘perceiving’ 
whose correlative is the phantasm of a dream. 

And if it be objected that in all four cases there is the same 
‘perceiving,’ but that it is combined now with true judgment, 
now with false interpretation, now with the play of fancy, and 
now with the judgment of a dreaming mind, I would ask what 
the objector means by ‘combined’? Does the ‘perceiving’ fuse 
with the ‘judging’ or the ‘play of fancy’ so as to form with it a 
single ‘fact of experiencing’? If so, then—though I do not think 
this way of putting the matter is clear’ —my position is in 
principle conceded. But if there is no fusion, and if ‘combined’ 
merely means ‘added,’ then—e. g., in the illusion of mirage— 
what ‘fact of experiencing’ is for the subject indubitably actual? 
The perceiving of the sand in the heat-haze? But this is no fact 
of his experience at all. The misinterpreting the data? But of 
this again—of the fact of judging—he is not aware. And since 
he is not aware of either of these, he cannot presumably be aware 
of both of them added and together. 

If now we turn to pleasure and pain, it would seem as if there 
too we must recognize an analogous distinction. There are 
pleasures and pains in dream and in imagination; and we speak 
of ‘taking a real pleasure in our work,’ as if it were possible for a 
pleasure to be illusory. Moreover, the feeling subject himself 
is sometimes in doubt whether he is feeling pleasure or pain. 
At the moment when the tooth is yielding to the dentist’s pull, 
and is coming away from its socket, the victim certainly ‘feels’; 
but (if I am to judge from my own experience) he is uncertain 
whether he feels pleasure or pain, or a hybrid of the two, or an 
oscillation from the one to the other.2. My certainty ‘that 


1 It is not clear, because, if it is the same perceiving which fuses in each of the 
four cases with a different factor so as to constitute with it a single ‘fact of exper- 
iencing,’ its sameness requires further explanation. A ‘perceiving in general,’ pres- 
ent identically and unchanged in all the determinate forms of perceiving, would seem 
to be the abstract generic nature: —a fictitious universal obtained by evisceration 
of the species, and not a constituent factor of any of them. On the other hand, an 
indeterminate perceiving, which is differentiated now as this and now as that de- 
terminate form of perceiving, is clearly itself different in each of the species, and is 
nothing except in them. 

*I do not mean merely that the ‘physical’ pain of the wrench may alternate 
with, or may be accompanied by, the ‘mental’ pleasure of relief. The pleasure and 
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I am feeling’ is here the certainty of an abstract ‘that,’ analogous 
to my certainty ‘that I am perceiving’ when my ‘perceiving’ 
may (for all I know) be the ‘that’ of an imaginative perception, 
or of a perception of mirage or of dream. 

Pleasure and pain, I am suggesting, are ‘whole experiences,’ 
in which analysis must distinguish a somewhat occurring and a 
that which is its occurrence. The that and the what thus dis- 
tinguished are nevertheless inseparably attached to one another, 
and the variations in the character of the whole, or again in its 
what, are necessarily also reflected in the ‘hat. For we must not 
treat the distinction as a resolution of the whole experience into 
an unchanging that, which is ‘feeling,’ on the one hand, and into 
a what, which is ‘pleasure’ or ‘pain,’ on the other. The what 
of the experience is pleasure or pain, only in so far as it is a what 
of feeling, i. e., a what whose occurrence is feeling. And the that 
of the experience is ‘feeling,’ only in so far as it is the occurrence 
of a pleasure or a pain. And if the whole experience is—as a 
whole, or in respect to its what—illusory, imaginary, or dream; 
or if again it is—as a whole, or in respect to its what—character- 
ized as esthetic, or intellectual, or sensuous; then these differ- 
ences of character must be reflected also as differences in its that. 
The ‘feeling,’ which is the occurrence of a dream-pleasure, must 
itself be distinguished from the that of a waking-pleasure; and 
the that of a sensuous pleasure or pain is different from the 
‘feeling’ which is the occurrence of an esthetic or an intellectual 
pleasure or pain. ‘Feeling,’ in short, is a vague generic term 
analogous in this respect to ‘perceiving’; and we must recognize 
different specific forms of both these ‘facts of experiencing.’ 

§ 8. The view just sketched is, I believe, sound in the main. 
I will try, in the rest of this paper, to explain it more fully by 
defending it against some of the more obvious objections. 

‘A pleasure or a pain,” it may be said, “is either not a ‘whole 
experience’ at all; or it is a non-relational whole and in no sense 
analogous to those ‘whole experiences’ of ‘knowing’ and of 


pain to which I am here referring are both equally ‘physical.’ It is the sensation 
of the wrench, at the moment when the tooth is coming away from the jaw, which 
the victim may feel (i) ambiguously pleasant or painful, or (ii) simultaneously 
or alternately both pleasant and painful. 
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‘willing’ in which the distinction between a that and a what 
applies. A non-relational whole, even if we allow to it a certain 
inner diversity, cannot be analyzed into a plurality of related 
terms or factors, not even if the relations be viewed as ‘correla- 
tions’ and the factors as reciprocally conditioning constituents 
of the whole. Doubtless a pleasure (or a pain) is a ‘somewhat 
occurring,’ and doubtless its unity as a feeling-whole may contain 
a plurality in solution. But neither the plurality within its 
what, nor the what itself and its ‘occurfence’ are distinguishable 
for thought. If we can regard them as distincta at all, they are 
distincta which remain always in solution in the continuity of 
feeling; and to express them as distincta for thought—. e., as 
terms in reilation—is necessarily erroneous.” 

There are occasions, it may at once be admitted, in which the 
whole world and our own self, and all distinctions between them 
and within them, are merged in one intense feeling. There is 
for us nothing, and we ourselves are nothing, but one overwhelm- 
ing pleasure or pain. The burning intensity of the feeling, the 
‘agony’ or the ‘rapture,’ overpowers and absorbs everything else. 
It is a ‘whole experience’ which clearly we cannot examine or 
criticise; for it possesses us, and we—who are to examine it—are 
lost in itsimmensity. Other people, indeed, and even the subject 
when he has subsequently ‘come to himself,’ pass judgment. 
There is pity, or sympathy, or condemnation for the poor deluded 
victim, who, in the obsession of ecstacy or of anguish, has lost 
all grasp of the proportions of things and no longer distinguishes 
the real and the illusory, the valuable and the worthless. And 
there is envy or admiration for the man who can lose himself 
and the world in the rapture of artistic creation or religious devo- 
tion. But this, it will be urged, is not to pass judgment on the 
value of the feeling itself, on its reality or illusoriness. We do 
not pity or condemn the victim qué pleased or pained, but gud 
deficient in ‘knowing’ and in ‘willing.’ If we speak of him as 
‘deluded,’ we do not suggest that the feeling is a delusion, but 
that it causes delusions, that it has swept away all clear thought 
and strenuous endeavour. Nor, again, do we admire or envy 
the ‘rapture’ itself, but the religion or the art which occasions it, 
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or the liberation of a soul from the limitations of its finite existence 
—its voyage on ‘the illimitable ocean’ of truth or beauty— 
which we infer from it. 

I will confess that I am not entirely convinced. For it is 
difficult to believe that to be lost in the agony of a nightmare, to 
be ‘beside oneself’ with the pain of toothache, to be overcome 
by the anguish of bereavement, and to be overwhelmed with the 
agony of despair and failure, are experiences which—either in 
their entirety, or at any rate as feelings—are equally and alike 
‘indubitably actual,’ neither more nor less real one than another. 
And I hesitate to identify as feelings the rapture of the saint or 
the artist with the ecstacy of satiated lust, or the rapture which 
may possess us in dream. It seems to me a paradox to suppose 
that these experiences are, in one respect at least (viz., as ‘feel- 
ings’), simply ‘pleasure’ or simply ‘pain’; intense indeed and 
all-absorbing, but otherwise alike in quality and none less real 
than another. But I will admit the objection for the sake of 
argument, and I will ask: How much is there of such pleasure 
and pain in human life, and was it to such experiences only, or 
primarily, that the ‘common opinion’ was referring? 

§9. The answer to these questions can hardly be doubtful. 
Such experiences are relatively rare and abnormal. The pleas- 
ures and pains which occur for the most part in our lives, and 
with which primarily and in the main the ‘common opinion’ 
was concerned, are not these all-engulfing seas of ecstacy and 
agony, but features of a larger experience in which the subject is 
‘knowing’ and ‘willing’ as well as ‘feeling.’ And here, as is 
abundantly recognized in popular phraseology, pleasure differs 
from pleasure in quality, and pain from pain; and both pleas- 
ures and pains may be ‘genuine’ and ‘solid’ and ‘substantial,’ 
or on the other hand ‘imaginary’ and ‘illusory’ and the 
phantoms of a dream. 

“No,” it will be said, ‘you are shifting the ground and playing 
fast and loose with terms which we are trying to use with scien- 
tific precision. What you now quote as ‘a pleasure’ or ‘a pain,’ 
is a ‘whole experience’ which inter alia is pleasurable or painful. 
We have tried to be precise and to distinguish within an emotion, 
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or again within an experience of ‘knowing’ or of ‘willing,’ the 
adjectival aspect or the feeling-tone—the pleasurable or painful 
colouring—from the substantial elements of ‘knowing’ and ‘will- 
ing’ which are thus ‘toned’ or ‘coloured.’ Popular phraseology 
doubtless recognizes all the distinctions you have quoted, and 
many more besides. For pains are qualified as burning, gnaw- 
ing, shooting, throbbing, racking, etc., and pleasures are called 
coarse or brutal, refined or subtle or delicate. But popular 
phraseology is popular phraseology, and its confusions must give 
place to the precise analysis of science. The same popular 
phraseology, if we followed its guidance, would persuade us that 
fears may be childish and hopes foolish. But though the 
wise man may hope like a fool, and the grown man fear like a 
child, the fear and the hope are neither childish nor grown up, 
neither foolish nor wise. So it is not the pain which burns or 
throbs or gnaws, nor the pleasure which is brutal or refined. The 
adjectives qualify not the feeling, but other elements in the ‘whole 
experience’ which the feeling ‘colours,’ of which it is the ‘tone,’ 
on the occasion of which it is excited, or with which it is in some 
way associated. We have, e. g., a sensation of throbbing or of 
burning, and this is not in itself a ‘feeling,’ but a mode of ‘know- 
ing’—to borrow your own terminology. But the sensation is 
‘coloured’ or ‘toned’ as painful; and this feeling-tone, excited 
by and associated with the sensation, differs in intensity and in 
duration from other pains, but otherwise, 7. e., in quality, is 
identical with them. So again the sensualist, the artist, and 
the thinker, feel pleasure each in his own success—the pleasure 
of satisfied lust, of triumphant artistic creation, and of solving 
the problems of speculative thought. And their pleasures 
excited by different activities, ‘colouring’ different occupations, 
and adjectival to different substantial elements of experience, 
may differ in intensity and duration. But nevertheless the 
pleasures themselves, as pleasures, are always the same in quality, 
are all alike actual, and neither more nor less real one than another. 
And if we imagine, or dream, or madly fancy what others, or we 
ourselves at other times, sanely perceive and soberly know, our 
illusory experiences will be coloured by feelings of pleasure or 
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pain the same in quality as those which attend our sane per- 
ceptions and waking activities. But the feelings themselves are 
not illusory, imaginary, or dream. Persuade a man that he has 
not really made his fortune, but only built a castle in the air, 
that he has not really written a masterpiece, but only dreamed 
it. The dream or the imagination will fade, and he will no longer 
be deceived by them. But what has faded is the ‘knowing’ and the 
‘willing’ in the experience, for these alone could be real or illusory, 
true or false. The pleasure, which coloured the dream, vanishes 
indeed when the dream is over, since (like all feeling) it is only 
in the present; but it is in no sense depreciated in value or ren- 
dered illusory. It was, and remains to all eternity, ‘real,’ not as 
contrasted with the unreal or illusory, but simply as fact and 
actual occurrence.” 

§ 10. We have set aside the feelings of ‘rapture’ and ‘agony’ 
—the feelings, which are ‘whole experiences’ absorbing in 
their overwhelming intensity the subject himself and all his 
world. Such feelings may be said to ‘impose’ themselves with 
an emphatic actuality beyond all criticism. And we have ad- 
mitted, for the sake of argument, and without being fully con- 
vinced, that no question can be raised as to their quality or 
reality. But we are at present concerned with the normal 
pleasures and pains; 7. e., with feeling which is admittedly a 
feature in, or of, a larger experience where the subject is also 
‘knowing,’ or ‘willing,’ or ‘knowing’ and ‘willing.’ And the 
objection which we have just formulated applies what may per- 
haps be true of feeling, when feeling is all and there is nothing 
besides, to the feeling which is only a feature in a larger whole. 
We are asked to sweep away, as mere popular confusions, the 
innumerable phrases which suggest a different view. 

Now popular phraseology is certainly an unsafe guide, and 
certainly scientific analysis is required. But is the analysis, 
which the objector thrusts upon us, scientific? Or is it funda- 
mentally mistaken? 

The ordinary experiences of mankind—perhaps all of them, 
certainly most of them—are either pleasant or painful. And, 
having regard to this character or aspect of them, we speak of 
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pleasures and pains with a qualifying adjective or an equivalent 
phrase; and sometimes (with more or less justification) we regard 
the experiences themselves as pleasures or pains. The pleasure 
or pain is never the whole experience, but it is a more or less 
dominant feature, and a feature which draws its character in 
part from the other constituents of the whole. Thus, e. g., an 
experience of speculative thinking, or of strenuous action, is 
pleasant or painful. The ‘feeling’ is here relatively adjectival 
and subordinate, and we should not speak of either experience as 
‘a pleasure’ or ‘a pain.” But we qualify the pleasantness and 
painfulness as ‘intellectual’ or ‘moral’ pleasure and pain; and 
we undoubtedly suppose that the feeling, which ‘colours’ the 
more substantial elements of the experience, is itself affected by 
them. On the other hand, in those ‘whole experiences,’ which 
are called ‘emotions,’ pleasure and pain are more substantial 
constituents. ‘Feeling’ is here, it would seem, the basis which 
develops into richer and more complex forms of pleasure or pain, 
by taking into itself, and appropriating for its own growth, ele- 
ments of ‘knowing’ and ‘willing.’ We might abstract the pleas- 
ure or the pain from philosophical thinking and moral endeavour, 
and still without serious error set ourselves to analyze these ex- 
periences. But to abstract the pleasure and pain from love or 
hate, from anger or jealousy, would at once remove the emotions 
in question, and would leave us with nothing to study.' Lastly, 
there are painful (if not also pleasant) experiences, in which the 
‘feeling’ is so dominant a feature that we often speak of the 
whole as ‘a pain,’ making it the substantive and the other 
elements in the whole its qualifying adjectives. Thus, a painful 
sensation of throbbing is called ‘a throbbing pain’; and the 
phrase means not only that we regard the painfulness as itself 
characterized by the other element in the ‘whole experience,’ but 
that we view the whole as substantially pain. 

Now the analysis, which we are asked to accept as ‘scientific,’ 
resolves all these ‘whole experiences’ into ‘knowing’ or ‘willing’ 
(or into both ‘knowing’ and ‘willing’) as their substance, and 
into ‘feeling’ as an adjectival aspect. ‘Feeling’ is regarded as 


1 Contrast the view of the emotions which was suggested above, §2. 
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playing the same subordinate réle in them all: it supervenes, in 
one of its alternative contrary modes (7. e., as pleasure or pain) 
upon an experience substantially complete without it. And 
though, in supervening, it ‘colours’ the experience, the ‘colours,’ 
which it lays on, are drawn ready-made from its own very limited 
stock, and are in no way affected or modified by that which they 
colour. 

For my own part I can see in this ‘scientific analysis’ nothing 
but false assumption and inapplicable metaphor. For in some 
of the ‘whole experiences’ in question (in the emotions, é. g., or 
in a throbbing pain) the ‘colours’ are either the substantial 
basis of the whole, or at least as indispensable to its constitution 
as any of its other elements. And even when the pleasure and 
the pain are relatively adjectival, is there any reason to view 
them as unaffected and unqualified by the more substantial 
elements of the experience which they ‘colour’? The philos- 
opher’s thinking or the hero’s self-sacrifice are substantially com- 
plete (let us suppose) without the pleasure or the pain which in 
fact ‘colour’ them. Abstract the feeling in thought or in reality, 
and still these experiences are in the main and substantially 
‘the same.’ But however true this may be, it in no way supports 
the contention that the feeling, which in fact ‘colours’ these 
experiences, is a pleasure or a pain in general and in the abstract. 
On the contrary, it is one and the same subject who feels and 
wills and knows; and the pleasure or the pain is the feeling of 
the subject, who is ‘knowing’ or is ‘willing,’ and moreover it is 
his feeling precisely in so far as he is thus ‘knowing’ or thus 
‘willing.’ 

Metaphors of some kind, I will admit, are inevitable; but the 
metaphor of ‘colouring’ seems peculiarly unhappy. A coloured 
object, let us suppose, is rightly analyzed as a material (e. g., 
wood or iron) which is coloured, and a pigment (e. g., red) which 
colours it: and in all coloured objects the material is relatively 
substantial, and the pigment relatively adjectival. The same 
red pigment, let us further suppose, when painted on wood and 
on iron, would look the same even to the acutest vision aided 
by the most powerful microscope. And finally, let us suppose, 
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the pigment would in fact be the same, and would not be affected 
chemically, or in any other way, by the nature of the iron or the 
wood. Let us suppose, in short, that a ‘coloured object’ is a 
‘whole,’ which is rightly analyzed as material plus a qualifying, 
but unqualified, pigment. But from all this, I can draw only 
one conclusion: that a ‘whole experience’ is a very different 
kind of ‘whole’ from a coloured object. 

§ 11. It is a wholesome discipline to summarize a discussion, 
if only because its defects will thus come more clearly into view. 
I will therefore conclude by retracing the course of the preceding 
argument. 

It is commonly held that no question can be raised as to 
the reality of pleasure or pain, and my first task was to 
develop this common opinion. What we ‘know,’ may be true 
or false, real or illusory. What we ‘will,’ may be good or bad, 
important or trivial. On the other hand—so it seems to be 
thought—what we ‘feel’ is neither true nor false, neither good 
nor bad, neither real nor illusory. For ‘feeling’ has no what 
distinguishable from its that. The esse of ‘feeling’ is sentire; 
pleasure and pain are simply the feeling-pleased and the feeling- 
pained, the mere lapses of the feeling consciousness. And just 
as the fact of our ‘knowing’ or ‘willing’ (the fact of our perceiving, 
imagining, judging, deciding, etc.) is indubitably certain and 
sheerly actual, whatever we may ‘know’ or ‘will,’ so the fact of 
our ‘feeling,’ which is the pleasure or the pain itself and in its 
entirety, is beyond question ‘real,’ since it is sheerly actual. 
There is no possible sense in which one pleasure or one pain can 
be more or less real, less or more illusory, than another (§ 1). 
It would indeed appear that ‘feeling’ in general, whether pleasure 
or pain, must be qualitatively distinct from ‘knowing’ and from 
‘willing’; and that ‘feeling-pleased’ in general must be qualita- 
tively distinct from ‘feeling-pained.’ But pleasures cannot differ 
qualitatively from pleasures, nor pains from pains. All pleasures 
are the occurrence of the same unaltered minimum content; 

and the emphasis and duration of the occurrence may vary, but 
not its character. Similarly, one pain may differ from another 
in intensity or duration—the occurrence, which is the feeling- 
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pained, may be more or less emphatic and more or less lasting— 
but pain differs from pain in no other respect (§ 2). So para- 
doxical a view might not unnaturally be regarded as an idle 
travesty. Yet—as I tried to show in § 3—it is in fact assumed 
by many of the traditional arguments for and against hedonism. 
And if pleasure and pain are thus identified with the feeling- 
pleased and the feeling-pained, a more radical subjectivity than 
is usually recognized infects the so-called ‘quantitative’ distinc- 
tions between pleasures and between pains. ‘Measurement,’ in 
any ordinary sense of the term, is impossible. Only the com- 
paring subject’s present feelings can be compared; and he alone 
can compare them (§ 4). 

In § 5, I proceeded to examine the distinction between the 
fact of ‘knowing’ and what is ‘known,’ between the indubitable 
that and the true or false (the real or illusory) what of ‘knowledge’; 
and I suggested that the distinction, as thus formulated, is un- 
tenable. In any ‘knowledge’ there is, no doubt, a somewhat 
apprehended and an apprehending of something; but these 
distincta are essentially correlative, and any variation in either 
of them is necessarily also a variation in the other. The supposed 
unassailable certainty of the ‘fact of experiencing,’ when the 
‘fact of experiencing’ is perceiving, imagining, judging, or any 
form of ‘knowing,’ is therefore a mistake. The ‘fact of experi- 
encing’ is inseparably bound up with the somewhat experienced. 
And as the whole—the ‘knowledge,’ which is the apprehending 
of something, or a something manifest to an apprehending 
mind—is true or false, real or illusory, both the correlative 
factors, which analysis distinguishes within it, exhibit corre- 
sponding distinctions. A detailed justification of this view would 
lie beyond the scope of this paper; but I endeavoured to illustrate 
it from the main varieties of ‘perception,’ viz., perception of 
fact, illusory, imaginative, and dream perception. And I antici- 
pated and repudiated the charge of advocating ‘subjective 
idealism’ (§ 6). 

Next, it was urged that ‘feeling’ demands an analogous dis- 
tinction, since there too analysis must recognize the ‘fact of the 
feeling’ and the ‘somewhat felt’ as correlative and inseparable 
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distincta. Pleasure and pain are names which properly attach 
to the whole experience; and the whole experience is more or less 
real, less or more illusory. What is felt may be real and genuine, 
or illusory, dream, and imaginary; it may be characterized as 
sensuous or zsthetic or intellectual. And these distinctions are 
necessarily reflected in the ‘fact of the feeling,’ since that is 
nothing but the occurrence of the somewhat felt (§7). But if 
pleasure and pain are ‘whole experiences’ at all, are they not 
non-relational wholes, which do not admit of an analysis into 
related factors, even if the factors be conceived as correlative 
and reciprocally conditioning one another? Perhaps this is true 
of rapture and agony, the extreme pleasures and pains in which 
the feeling subject and his whole world are submerged; yet even 
then it seems doubtful whether rapture is always qualitatively 
identical with rapture and agony with agony. Differences of 
character, differences of reality and illusoriness, and not only 
differences of intensity and duration, seem to force themselves 
on our recognition even here (§ 8). And the ordinary pleasures 
and pains are not themselves ‘wholes,’ but features in larger 
experiences where the subject is ‘knowing’ and ‘willing’ as well 
as ‘feeling.’ The language of everyday life abundantly recog- 
nizes that such pleasures and pains exhibit qualitative differences, 
and are more or less real, less or more illusory, one than another. 
Against this recognition there appears to be nothing, except the 
claim of our opponents that they have substituted a precise 
scientific analysis for the confusions of popular phraseology. 
They maintain that ‘feeling’ is merely an adjectival aspect of 
such larger experiences, an aspect which colours the other 
more substantial elements of the whole without itself being 
in any way affected by them (§9). But this analysis seems on 
examination to be anything but scientific. For the pleasure or 
the pain in some of these whole experiences is no less substantial 
than the other constituents; and even when it is ‘adjectival’ or 
relatively subordinate, there is no reason to suppose that it is 
unaffected and unqualified by the elements which it is said to 
‘colour’ (§ 10). 

That neither ‘knowing’ nor ‘willing’ nor ‘feeling’ are mere 
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states of a self; that always, even in imagination and dream and 
error, and even in pleasure and pain, the subject is essentially 
in communication with something other than himself; and that 
all these experiences are more and less real, and less or more 
illusory—all this I have suggested and tried to maintain, though 
I can hardly claim to have proved it. But at least I may hope 
to have convinced others of what has long seemed certain to 
myself, viz., that the question which Plato raises with regard 
to the reality of pleasure and pain is one of the utmost importance. 
The view that ‘feeling’ is neither real nor illusory, but sheerly 
actual, is far from self-evident or obvious. If it is not untenable 
and false, at least it stands upon its defence. And I do not think 


the defence will be easy. 
H. JOAcHIM. 
MERTON COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TYPE IN SIMPLE MENTAL 
PROCESSES. 


LL agree at present that most of our real consciousness con- 
cerns itself with things or ideas rather than with sensations 
or bare images. We see things, not sensations; we remember 
things and events, wesdo not. merely Te-instate sensations; and 
above all we reason abopt t things anc qur actions are controlled 
by consideration of* eyents. The treatment of meanings and 
other representatives of things in connection with reasoning has 
been altogether accepted and has been carried to a point of fair 
agreement by a number of recent writers. It is possible and 
interesting to trace the effects of similar references on logical 
memory, on perception, and on action. 


But before the question of the effects of the use of references 


rather than sensations can be discussed, the problem of the nature 
of these references, of the ways in which things differ from sensa- 
tions must be faced. Two theories are current as to how things 
or their representatives, the perceptions, are related to sensations. 
One is that a percept is nothing more than a combination or fusion 
of sensations or a combination of sensations with memories. 
The visual percept of a box would, on this theory, be made up of 
certain visual sensations of certain forms and gradually changing 
intensities where shadows were cast. The percept of the under 
surface ef a desk iswnade up Of certain tactual impressions com- 
bined or fused with visual images that have been received from 
similar surfaces and which are now suggested by the tactual 
impressions. In each case, perceptions are to be regarded as 
compounded of sensations. Where the original elements cannot 
be traced, it is assumed that some process similar to chemical 
combination results, in which the product is not atall like the ele- 
ments that enter into it. The perception is relatéd to sensations 
as water to hydrogen and oxygen. The second theory, which 
is current in different forms, is that the thing is not at all made 
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up of sensations, but that it is represented by a series or group 
of movements that have been made at different times in response 
to the thing, or in using the thing. These are reinstated to repre- 
sent the object when it is recalled and are largely responsible for the 
qualities of the thing at the moment of its original perception. 
Each of these theories is open to objections. A percept cannot 
be a mass of sensations, for sensations are not immediately 
distinguishable in the perception; and if one argues that the 
components are merely lost in the combinations, it is easy to 
show that the image regarded as made up of sensations is not 
at all like the object that it represents. This can be seen most 
easily in vision, where the image on the retina may be compared 
with the resulting perception. The image lacks all solidity, the 
angles are not as they appear in the interpretation we put upon 
the object; in every respect, the thing that we see is unlike the 
group of sensations that might be said to constitute the percept. 
The interpretation put upon the sounds that are heard are very 
little like the sounds that strike the ear. The hasty inaccurate 
speech is translated, if the words are appreciated at all, into 
perfect words. One is seldom conscious of the imperfections, 
unless they are unusual. The sensations, by every test that may 
be applied to them, are very different from the words that are 
heard, or the objects that are seen, or the objects or movements 
that are felt. It is sometimes asserted that the thing that is 
seen is merely an old memory or group of memories that is 
suggested by the sensations. This, too, is not sufficient, for 
one never has seen and never could see an object or even a plane 
surface in a way or from a position that would make the image 
correspond to the thing. A square object. always has sides that 
converge in the image on the retina, while one sees them parallel 
no matter from what position one looks. A plane surface is 
always bounded by lines that are modified by the spherical 
surface of the retina. Straight lines seem to curve outward from 
the center and all lines will be similarly modified. One cannot ap- 
peal from sense to memory; for while certain of the abnormalities 
of sense have been seen more accurately earlier, others are never 
corrected in sense as we think them or as we see them in im- 
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mediate perception. Fusion of sensations or even fusion of sen- 
\sations with memories can never give objects as they present 
‘themselves in perceptions or in memory and imagination. 


The other theory has the advantage of starting from the as- | 
sumption that sensations can-never give things as we think them 4 
or see them. This theory developed from the recognition of that 1,/ 


fact. If the actual mental content is not like the thing that is rep- 
resented, some other content must be found that shall take its 
place. One that is always present in connection with perception 
and may be present in memory is movement. Many movements 
are often representative of things and events, and all might be, 
Jas is seen from the use of movements in spe¢ch. Uses and move- 
ments, too, play a very large part in the development of the idea 

of things. Movements, then, might very _well constitute the & 
means-of interpreting sensations and of recalling and representing | 

old experiences. Actual observation of perceptions or of memory 

material, however, indicates that they are not exclusively or even 

usually composed merely of movements. The qualities of things 

as we think or see them is not the same quality, or not exclusively 

or even essentially the same, as the qualitiesof movement. Re- 

call a perfect square, then make or think one after another of all 

the movements that might be connected with a square. It will 

appear that the two sorts of consciousness have little in common. e 
True, one can occasionally find movements in connection with , 
the perception or with the thought, but they are not at all 
predominant in the consciousness of the object. And just as 
sensations cannot be so compounded as to make the representa- 
tives of the object, so movements are not adequate to the per- 
ception or to the memory. One cannot make movements that 
are as accurate as the differences that can be distinguished 
through the senses. One cannot sing‘as slight differences as 


can be perceived. Most persons have difficulty in singing ac- Bf 
curately tones less than a half-tone apart, while they may dis- , 
tinguish differences of a fraction of a vibration. So, too, dis- . 
ta y be distinguished that are less than the least movement 
of hat may be accurately controlled. One can remember 
diff that cannot be represented by movements, and can 
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recall qualities that ordinarily have no movement connected 
with them in their appreciation. Movements, then, are no 
adequate to explain the percepts and memories, any more than 
are complexes of sensations. The theory, however, recognizes 
the problem, and is therefore a step in advance of the fusion 
theory. 

As opposed to both of these theories, it seems to me that one 


must hold that the development of the idea of the thing or even ¥ 


the percept of the thing must be much more complicated, while 


the content of the idea must be largely made up of both sensa-/ 


tions and movements. Far from looking at the development of 
the percept or of the idea of the thing as a mere complex of 
sensations, or of a group of movements, it is evident that the 
development is more complicated and requires much time for 


its completion. The various stages in the development of an¥ 


idea cannot be followed in detail. Much of it must have taken 
place before the individual was fully conscious of the processes 
involved. But, if one may conjecture from what can be seen 
at later stages, it is probable that the development of these 
interpretations-of sensations is not unlike the development of 
scientific hypotheses and theories. The image suggests the general 
outline, but it is modified by trial and use until it will harmonize 
with all of the various experiences under which that object o 
objects in general are seen. The eyes, for example, furnish two 
images of every object; by practice and through the use of the 
object it is found that two images mean one object. Almost 


from the beginning of intelligent seeing, the two images are 


always interpreted as one object, and slight departures are inter- 
preted as an indication of the distance of the object rather than 
as increasing the number. Two touches upon contiguous fingers 
are taken to mean one object rather than two. If one object 
be held between crossed fingers it is taken to be two. In each 
case, one does not accept the sensations for their face value, but 
transforms them in the light of experiences. 

This modification by experience is not 21 all conscious. Much 
of it must have been done before the individual was at all aware 
of the nature of the data or of the processes of manipulation. 
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In fact, it must have been done before the world or anything could 
be understood at all. It seems most probable that it was a 


proces of trial and error. An interpretation was tried and when 


it failed, some other was tried in its place. This trial was in 
many cases actual and involved movement. One may have 
tried to handle or to eat the first object that gave two images to 
the eyes, and when thus tested it was found that the two images 
represented but one object. This final test was accepted as more 
real than the two images, and now when two images present 
themselves they are interpreted as one, because we know that 
when tested they will prove to be but one. Similarly, we over- 
look contrast colors or the shadows of the retinal blood vessels 
or other imperfections in the media of the eyes, because we have 
learned that a more adequate test would show that these are 
not external, ‘On the more positive side, we ascribe qualities and 
positions to sensations or to groups of sensations that they do 
not have if these qualities enable us better to systematise our 
knowledge of the objects. Sounds are referred to a definite 
place on the basis of the different intensities of the sound as 
heard by the two ears or of the differerit qualities that a sound 
has as it comes from one direction or the other. These differ- 
ences are not appreciated for themselves, but different references 
have been tried under varying circumstances until one is hit 
upon that most nearly suits the results of actual experience and 
use, and that is kept as the real interpretation. In every sense 
department and in every relation of experience these interpreta- 
tions have been developed through the necessities of living. 
Now, when any occasion arises for their use, they are suggested. 
This resulting interpretation we may call the type, since it 
resembles the different experiences from which it has originated, 
but is regarded as more real than any. 

The type, then, has developed in experience from the necessity 
, obtaining some means of harmonizing various experiences of 

e same object. It develops in the same way and for the same 
reason that the idea of the atom has been developed by the 
chemist, the idea of ether by the physicist, or the idea of the cell 
by the biologist. Each finds its principal warrant in the necessity 
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for some notion that will give order to the discrete experiences. 
Each has apparently developed by a process of cut and try until 


’ some idea has been found that fits the known facts, and each is 


| 


nature of things is the product of many different experiences an 


changed as the known facts change. The ideas of science de- 
velop consciously, and usually as a result of purposeful investiga- 
tion or thought, while the types of the practical life develop 
almost altogether without consciousness of the process and with 


no intent or awareness of the end that they are to subserve., 


The process of development is in part the result of mere passive 
comparison of different experiences; in part it is a process of 
correction of an image by use, by movements of different sorts. 
Probably in every case active uses have played some part in 
giving the type its present character. A table is known to have 
a square top because it will fit into a square corner, or because 
it must be sawed square when made, or when a similar object 
has been made. An after-image is not ordinarily noticed, be- 
cause if you reach for it there is nothing there. ‘The justification 
f{ the type is that it works when applied, whether the applicatio 
is to organize knowledge or to supply food! However the type 
may have developed, it is accepted as real when it is developed, 
and as more real than the particulars from which it may have 
developed. These types are regarded as things and are opposed 
to the particular images which are regarded as mere sensations. 
In the same way, thé atom or the molecule or the ether is regarded 
as the ultimate reality as opposed to mere colors: These funda- 
mental principles and things are more real than the conscious 
qualities because they serve as a ‘safer gu r guide for - conduct and for 
thought. Through frequent repetition the type is aroused a 


once on presentation of the stimulus. The sensory stimuli a 
altogether overlooked. We seem to perceive things at once in 


their real nature, and all of the steps that intervene are hidden 
It is not at all appreciated that what we regard as the ultimate 


tests that have been made in the earlier life, and that what see 
to us the immediate datum of our senses is really the outcome 
and formulation of much learning. 

If, then, the type is the outcome of much experience and much 
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trial, the question at once arises, What is it in itself? What | 
qualities does it possess as a mental state or mental process? 
This problem is rather more difficult than the question how the 
types developed. Sometimes types are thought of as slightly 
modified images, sensory processes with the inconsistent elements 
omitted, or with something else added that makes them fulfil. 
conditions that the sensory impressions do not fulfil Thus the 
ordinary visual percept loses shadows, the contrast colors, the 
after-images and shadows of retinal blood vessels that cover it; 
the curved lines are straightened, the obtuse and acute angles 
are changed to right angles, reflected images are interpreted as 
smoothness or polish, and to the flatness of the image is added 
the solidity of the third dimension. When these changes are 
made the image becomes a thing; the type replaces a mass of 
sensations. The retinal image and the type are in this case 
quite similar and the type is merely. the image modified and 
elaborated. In other cases there is little imagery in connection 
with the type, and what there is is little like any particular 
experience. Of such a character is space. When one sees space, 
there is little distinguishable similarity to what one actually 
thinks. As you look out into the room, there is little in the way 
of imagery to discover. It is itself composed of other types of 
simpler character. One appreciates depth or distance in the third 
dimension and flat two dimensional space in various combinations 
and these together constitute space. If we consider the repre- 
sentation of the third dimension as characteristic of the spatial 
idea in general, we see that it cannot be a pure visual image; for, 
as Berkeley long ago said, distance cannot be seen; it is repre- 
sented on the retina only by a point. The fixed stars and a point 
lof light ten inches away have the same effect upon the retina. 
\Nor can we say that the motor processes connected with the 
‘different adjustments of the eyes alone give the impression of 
depth, as there is no muscular sensation to be distinguished and 
different muscular adjustments in certain individuals and under 
certain conditions seem to give rise to the same idea of distance. 
The same reasoning excludes all the other possible suggestions 
for the exclusive content of the depth idea. Double images, 
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perspective, suggested reaching movements and movements of 
locomotion are not consciously present in the idea of depth, and 
may be present at times without the corresponding depth sug- 
gesting itself. In such a case it seems probable that the con- 
sciousness of the type is dependent upon more or less explicit 


_reference to the different experiences and uses that have given 


rise to the type. Just as meaning may be said to depend upon 
‘the partial recall or readiness for recall of all the cases that are 
meant at any time, or recognition can be said to be due to the 
partially aroused past connections, so distance depends upon the 
partially recalled uses and responses that are suggested by the 
conditions at the moment. As you look at the black-board, the 
distance between it and the desk is partly seen as felt tendency 
to change the adjustment of the muscles of the eyes from one 
object to the other, partly it is a slight suggestion of the movement 
necessary to walk from one to the other; partly it is the apprecia- 
tion of the way the distance would. look if seen f:om the side; 
all of these and many other old uses, responses, and connected 
ideas tend to return under the present conditions of looking. 
Taken together, they give rise to a definite consciousness, and 
this consciousness it is that constitutes your type or standard 
of this distance. It is this distance freed from the limitations of 
the particular set of conditions and circumstances. But the con- 
sciousness of this type is neither sensory nor motor alone, but it is 
the felt possibility of recalling old usés and connected ideas. 


The center from which these suggestions irradiate is in itself L 
hardly appreciable. The content is lost in its references. In/ \ 


the character of their content, types range from fairly specific 


images, corrected to meet the test of experience, to those in which | 


the old uses and possibilities of use are practically all that can 
be discovered, Whatever content types may have they do to- 
gether represent all things. Types are accepted as the ultimate 
reality and most of our thought and perception uses and deals 
with them. 

After we have discovered the nature and origin of the type, the 
rest of our problem is comparatively simple. Types themselves 
may be difficult to understand and somewhat abstruse, but in 
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use they are the most simple and practical things imaginable,— 
probably just because they are things as we think them. For 
purposes of psychological description, all mental operations may 
be divided into two groups,—those that deal with the raw sensa-} ® 
tions and images, and those that deal_with types, with things 

It is probably truer to say that psychologists divide into two 

groups according as they deal with mind as if it were made up 

of raw materials or as if it were made up of types. For most of 

our actual thinking is in types; the raw sensations and images 

are useful only as they illustrate the simplest mental laws to which 

many of the more complex phenomena must be referred for_an 
explanation. Of these two sorts of phenomena, the laws for the 

raw material have been most fully developed. This is natural 

because these laws are simpler and are also fundamental in many > 
ways for the other sorts of material. Then, too, in experiments 
one must begin with new, unorganized materials, and it is only 
now that we are getting prepared for the more complicated, 
if more familiar, problems and conditions. Assuming that there 
are two different sorts of material used in all mental operations, 
we may proceed to the task implied in the title and compare in 
each field methods and results of dealing with raw materials 
with those of dealing with types. 

\ The first place that we meet the type isin perception. As has 
‘been seen in the earlier discussions, the type dominates perception 
in practically every respect and in every detail. We see types 
everywhere, we feel types or things, we hear types. Most of 
our difficulties in the psychology of sensation arise from the fact a 
that we neglect sensations for their interpretations, for the types. 
We are not aware of the different sensations that arise from the | 
moving member, because they are at’ once replaced by the idea 
of the amount-and direction of the movement, The static sense 
gives risé to no independent sensations for the same reason. The 
stimuli from the semi-circular canals either merely call out the 
appropriate response, Without coming to consciousness, or they 
are effective in consciousness only in arousing the idea of the 
position of the body in some typical form, They are lost in the 
I interpretation. j This fact that the sensations are always sub- 
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ordinated to the type and are often altogether indistinguishable | 
in the result accounts for the unreliability of introspection in the 
study of sensation. It compels us to rely almost altogether upon 
indirect experimental methods in that field of investigation. 
most of the controversies originate from a confusion of the at 
or interpretation with the sensations, or from the impossibility 
of freeing the sensation from these additions. Everywhere, 
then, we perceive things, not sensations, and these things are 
types. Things are types, space and time are types, relations are 
types. All the products of perception that have any meaning »—~ 
are types, are the products of much organized experience brought 
to bear upon the momentary stimulus, rather than the immediate 
effect of that stimulustipon the organism. The nearest approach _ 
to bare sensation is found in the af ter-image, —e and 
other processes of the sort that have no meanitig in thé outside 
world. Even these probably imply some little reference to earlier 
organized experience before they may be appreciated, and so can- 
not be called absolutely raw material. The study of perception, 
then, is almost altogether a study of types, and the essential part. 
of the psychology of perception is a study of the laws of the de- 
velopment of types, which were discussed in the earlier part of 
this paper.. The other important problems are the determina- 
tion of how the type is suggested at a given time and why ne | 
that type and no other is suggested. The answer to these ques- 
tions is familiar to all. Our present end is attained when we 
have pointed out that what is perceived at any time is the thing, 
and that the thing is not for psychology a mass of sensations, \ 
or a mass of movements, but a type, a concept. 

More striking is the contribution of the type in the oe 
processes. More striking because there is in memory somethi 
to oppose to memory of types or of things, while in perception the 
type is everything. It is customary to distinguish rote memory 
from logical memory, and rote learning of nonsense material from 
learning of sense material. Logical learning deals most com- 
pletely with types; nonsense material is the nearest approach 
to raw material, has least of the typical. Most of our learning 
after the very early years is of the logical sort, while most experi- 
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ments have been made upon nonsense material or with other 
forms of rote learning. The preference of investigators for the 
more mechanical learning is easily understood. It is much sim- 
pler to control, and the laws of learning that are exhibited are 
also involved in the more complicated sort. The differences 
between the two sorts of memory are primarily in the greater 
ease of learning, the more accurate and longer retention for 
logical learning. Twelve nonsense syllables require from twelve 
to sixteen repetitions for retention. The same number of 
words or ideas are retained after one repetition, in fact twenty- 
four words of verse may be retained with ease after one repetition, 
and ideas are probably more easily and quickly learned. Simi- 
larly, according to Ebbinghaus, more than half of the work done 
in learning nonsense syllables is lost within twenty-four hours, 
while when ideas are once thoroughly assimilated they persist 
for an indefinite period. Henderson found that reproductions 
of ideas were only from one-tenth to one-fifth less accurate after 
two days than immediately after learning. There is no extended 
investigation of the course for longer periods of time, although 
it is the sort of testing that all school work is assumed to involve. 
The probability is that the two sorts of material exhibit the 
same general course of learning and forgetting, except for the 
more rapid rate for the nonsense material. The laws that have 
been developed for nonsense syllables and similar materials apply 
to sense, and even to logical learning after proper allowance has 
been made for absolute values. 

The explanation of the difference between the two sorts of 
learning develops naturally from the characteristics that the 
type possesses, and the way in which it has developed. When 
one learns a new idea in ordinary reading or conversation, the 
idea is not completely new or it would be neither understood nor 
learned. Rather, if it is an idea and not a mere mass of words, 
it must be in some way connected with what has been known 
before. It is similar to other things that have been seen or 
appreciated. These it recalls when understood. It is already 
connected with the system of knowledge, and this system of 
knowledge is nothing more than a system of types. . It is a mass 
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of experience that has been systematized and harmonized through 
many perceptions, has been tested in actual practice or by using 
it to explain other elements of knowledge. Just as the perception 
is corrected by other ideas and by the tests to which the percept 


is put, so these types, which together make up the system of F 


knowledge, have been worked over and corrected until the dif-— 
ferent elements constitute a perfect system. In very large part ” 


the process of correcting is through other -perceptions;- the only 
difference is that there is a little more working over in pure re- 
flection, a little less of the sense contribution. When, then, any 
new idea is understood it is merely connected with some similar 
element in the system of knowledge. 

When a new element is thus taken up, it gains some of the 
qualities of the type with which it is united. These types are 
little subject to decay with time. They are relatively permanent, 
and this permanence attaches at once to the new acquisition, 

| Types are permanent primarily because of their frequent use. 
One thinks of table in general thousands of times where one thinks 
of specific tables once. One thinks of the principle of the con- 
servation of energy daily, or hourly even, if one has anything to 
do with physical science. It is not forgotten partly because it 
is refreshed so frequently. Partly, too, the type or general 
principle is not forgotten because after things have been partially 
forgotten and reinstated several times they are much more 
permanent than when they have been learned but a few times. 
One, of course, need not at all go to these most abstract general 
principles for illustrations of things that have been impressed 
to the point where their retention is practically unaffected by 
the passage of time. It may be found in any of the simple prin- 
ciples of every day life. The catches on doors and windows, the 
phenomena of combustion, the simple laws of mental and physical 
hygiene become deeply ingrained in the same way, and when any 
new principle or fact may be referred to them it is understood, 
and with understanding it is prepared for retention. Most new 
\ ideas are thought of, when learned, not as new ideas, but as 
merely new applications of old things or laws. All that is 
needed, then, is not to learn thesnew in alLof its relations, but 
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merely to make the one connection with the old. That can 
be done very much more easily than a new fact can be learned. 
Even if, as is frequently the case, it must be remembered as 
something slightly different from the general principle, the learn- 
ing is very much easier than the unaided learning. Nonsense 
syllables must be gone over again and again, and the connections 
must be forged painfully one by one, and when formed they leave 
practically no trace except a slightly increased capacity for new 
learning that decreases rapidly with time. A new principle in 
physics or chemistry is at once referred to some familiar experi- 
ence, and when several such ideas are acquired together and 
each referred to its place, they are fixed by a single repetition, 
and when fixed may be remembered for years. Even if the specific 
place and time at which the fact was learned and all other ex- 
traneous connections are forgotten, the fact itself will be remem- 
bered and may be used. The permanence that comes to the 
type from frequent use is immediately transferred to the specific 
instance that appears but once. In all learning of this sort the 
completeness with which the idea is understood is more important 
than the number of repetitions. This means that the essential 
thing is to connect the new with the type, and that this is not 
so much dependent upon repetitions as upon readiness to see 
connections, similarities, and analogies. 

For recall, too, the thing that is understood is very much 
better off than the thing learned by rote. Recall depends upon 
the connections that are formed with related experiences, and 
‘the types, by the very nature of their development, are connected 
with hundreds of other events and possible occasions forfeinsiete- 
ment, while material learned by rote is connected with one or 


~ two associates only. As a result, facts that are understood are 


fairly sure to be recalled whenever they may be used, while 
mechanical learning insures return only in the particular con- 
nections of the first learning. Knowledge properly assimilated 
is, by general agreement, usable, and to be assimilated the par- 
ticulars must be referred to types. In all three respects, then, 
reference to types aids memory. It makes learning easy, it 
makes the learning permanent, and it insures recall on the proper 
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occasion. Each of these advantages depends upon the fact that 
types have developed and been connected by manifold repetitions 
and applications. This means that the system of types is 
primarily a system of manifold connections, an organized system. 
The types, too, are capable of endowing the new element that 
is referred to them with their own connections. The new gets 
the benefit of the work done upon the old material at the expense 
of a mere fraction of the work. 

Recognition has been even more closely related to types by the 
results of experimental work. There were for a long time two 
important bits of research on recognition that gave completely 
different results, the investigations of Wolfe and Lehmann. 
Wolfe worked with tones of slight difference in pitch and came 
to the conclusion that recognition had the same relation to time 
as had the retention of nonsense syllables for Ebbinghaus. Ac- 
curacy of recognition decreased rapidly with the lapse of time,— 
varied with the logarithm of the time, in fact. Lehmann worked 
with shades of grey for the most part and found that time had 
relatively little effect. Frank Angell with similar methods found 
that for half a minute the results actually were even more ac- 
curate for the shorter times. The difference between the two 
results can be explained by the degree that types were called in 
to aid in recognition. Wolfe’s material was of tones too close 
together to receive any name, or other marks of identification. 
Lehmann’s subjects on the other hand always made use of some 
word or other symbol that might be used as a basis of reference, as 
a type in the sense in which we use the term. They at first had 
five words and could then recognize five shades of grey with 
certainty® When they were trained to refer the shades to num- 
bers, they could identify nine shades with certainty, or as many 
as they had developed types. All material that may be named 
or referred to other standards may be recognized with certainty 
over longer periods of time than material that is not referable 
to standards. The accuracy of the one is independent of time, 
the other decreases very rapidly with the time. The type plays 
much the same r6le in the recognition of familiar objects. If we 
recall an event from the past in some dim way, it seems to float 
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uncertainly until we can attach it to some very familiar event, 
with some house that we lived in at a certain age, with a certain 
school, or with some other memory that has been recalled suf- 
ficiently often to be part of the system of prominent events in ® 
our life. When we get the unfamiliar connected with one of these 
important landmarks, it is accepted as placed. It is not neces- 
sary to trace the entire series of events from it down to the 
present. The familiar series of events is a series of types. They ' 
have been lived through so frequently in memory and have so 
many cross references that they are never questioned. When 
the dimly familiar memory or face is connected with one of them 
we are satisfied. They give it their own qualities in the same 
way that the types give their own associates and permanence ; 
to the new idea that is understood. e 
That reasoning deals with these types in all of its operations 
goes without saying. The idea of types developed jn connection 
with reasoning. Historically the notion has developed out of 
the concept; that was the first attempt to understand how a\_ 
particular mental content could represent a number of different 
ee The concept and the type are practically identical ; the | 
type is used more for perception, on, the concept for ideas. Each 
) of the stages of the reasoning process involves the type. Judg- ‘ 
j ment is a process of understanding an object or situation, and 4 
understanding consists in a reference to the system of types or , 
% concepts. All reasoning in general terms deals with types and 
; all proof is in terms of the system of knowledge. Suffice it, then, 
a to say that reasoning in all of its phases can be understood only 
” . in terms of types. 
* Very much the same story can be told of action. As has been 
said, actions are very closely connected with the development of 
types, and with their development acts get organized about the 
typical as one phase of the development of the type. After 
the types are developed they control acts just as they dominate 
thought and observation. The acts are organized into groups 
that have been useful in a definite situation, and the group of i 
acts is usually aroused at once as a result of thinking of some . 
familiar typical end. Going in to dinner, going to a lecture, or 
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going to bed have been developed into consistent groups. Each 

is thought of as a whole, and its representative in consciousness is 

a type,a concept. This it is that ordinarily initiates the move- 
ment. If a situation is understood before action it must be 
by a reference to a system of types, and when thus understood 
the appropriate action is a part of the understanding and is made 
at once. Reference to its appropriate head and preparation for 
action are identical, or are, at least, parts of the same process. 
If the situation is not understood, but some action is demanded, - 
the typical responses are tried one after the other, until one is 
found that suits the situation. In any case responses are made 
in organized groups that have been developed for typical situ- .- 
ations; ordinarily a type of some sort is the stimulus that guides 
and controls the act, and the act is an integral part of the type. 
Action, like the more intellectual operations, is dependent upon, | 
and finds its explanation in, the organization of experience, the 
organization that gives rise to types in thought, and in perception 
and memory. 


/ In brief, then, mental life is everywhere concerned not with } 


immediate sensation or image but with things, with real events, 
and ideas. These things or ideas or concepts are not composed 9 
of sensations, but they are results of working hypotheses that p At 
have sprung up spontaneously and have been confirmed by —" \ 
experiénces, or have been modified with experience, until they) & at 
have taken on a form that is adequate to experience. —_ 
mental life of any individual is an outcome of asystem of knowl- 
edge that is adequate to his life. It is not merely made up 
of parts that are consistent with his experience but the parts are 
organized into a consistent whole of numerous interrelations 
When thus organized and fully developed, the type is taken 
for the thing, the real. The system of types is the system of 
knowledge and this is the universe of ultimate reality. We 
usually oppose each to sensations and images as the external \_ 
universe, as the true in opposition to the passing sensation or. 
illusion. 
When organized, this system of knowledgedominates every 
field of mental life. One perceives types and calls them 
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things. The sensations are lost in the type. We see only real 
things, the sensations serve only to suggest them. Memory, 
too, is of types. One does not learn an altogether new thing. 
One merely finds a new instance of a”familiar type or some in- 
stance that demands a slight modification of the established type. 
Unless the new can be connected in some way with the system of 
knowledge, it will be learned only at the expense of a vast 
amount of repetition, and then probably will be learned only 
when some sort of new system has been developed. One re- 
members and recalls easily only the matter that has been under- 
stood, and to be understood is synonymous with being referred 
to the system of knowledge. Recognition, like understanding, 
is always by reference to organized experience. Every phase of 
reasoning develops from an interplay of the new with the familiar 
—of the unorganized with organized. Here, as everywhere, 
the effect of the system is contagious. When the new is referred 
to the old it takes on the characteristics of the old. The un- 
organized is organized, the unfamiliar becomes familiar. Action, 
too, grows out of organized knowledge. The motor system is 
organized pari-passu with the sensory. And acts are the out- 
come of referring a stimulus to its old organized responses. To 
be understood a stimulus must be appreciated by reference to 
the system of knowledge, and to be effective the act that results 
must have been organized. Ordinarily the organization of the 
response and of the knowledge are related parts of the same 
process. Everywhere, then, mind can be understood only with 
reference to organization and the resulting types and system. 
One sees types, one learns by reference to types and recalls 
Seah the system of types. One understands and proves 
| through the typical, and acts are both organized about types and 
aroused by types. No mental process can be understood apart 
\from the type. Without the system of knowledge mind would 


be chaos. 
W. B. PILitsBury. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 1g10.' 


ihe activity in ‘religious philosophy’ and in the ‘ philosophy 
of religions,’ which last year produced so many interesting 
works, since then has not been so fertile; but it has not ceased. 

M. Victor Monod, in his Probléme de Dieu et la théologie 
Chrétienne depuis la Réforme, combines keen insight with a large 
use of historical material in an account of the manner in which 
the change in social ideals has transformed the theology of God 
as sovereign into one of God as moral person.? M. Segond, in his 
thesis for the doctorat-es-lettres, attempts a complete psychology 
of prayer, based on an analysis of the large body of evidence on 
the subject to be found in mystical and theological writers.’ 
His psychology is not of the experimental type, which studies 
the phenomena from without, as one indifferent to them might, 
but rather a psychology based on an internal analysis made by 
a believer, and one which even tends to a certain degree to 
justify what it studies. 

An important work left in manuscript by the late Professor 
J. J. Gourd, whose fine career in philosophy I commemorated in 
this REview last year, has been published—La philosophie de la 
religion.’ It was unfortunately unfinished, and has been com- 
pleted for publication by the addition of some extracts from an 
earlier book, and of notes taken in the courses which the author 
had given on the same subject. But this retouching affects 
only the last few pages. Three-fourths of the book had been 
prepared for publication by M. Gourd himself, who desired that 
it should be printed, even if his illness did not permit him to 
complete the revision. Besides, the first part of the work, which 
he was able to prepare completely himself, is also that which 
will certainly interest philosophers most. A fine preface by 


1 Translated from the French by Professor E. H. Hollands. 
2 Foyer solidariste, Saint Blaise. 

3 La priére, étude de psychologie religieuse, Alcan. 

#One vol. 8vo, Alcan. 
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M. Boutroux gives the essential spirit of the work, and reminds 
us how intimately in the character of M. Gourd the man was 
united with the thinker. “It is not enough,”’ he was fond of 
saying, “‘to know what philosophy teaches us; the essential thing 
is to practise it and to live by it.” 

His fundamental thesis is that the supreme value consists in 
the enlargement of the spiritual life. This enlargement takes 
place in thought, in action, in art, in social life, and has a two- 
fold character. On the one side, it is an expansion which pro- 
ceeds by codrdination, and as such obeys strict laws; on the 
other, it is an intensification, not subject to the conditions which 
limit it in its first form, but free from all law. This creative 
life of spirit, when it is conceived synthetically, and especially 
when it is symbolised in an ideal person, is precisely what we 
call religion. 

This presupposes a proof, in the first place, that there is an 
element refractory to codrdination, corresponding to everything 
in our experience which we can codrdinate, and that this in- 
coordinabile has the characteristics of what we call the Divine. 

That science consists in coérdination cannot be doubted. 
Whether under the form of arranging perceptions in an ordered 
body of observations, or of the classification of particular in- 
stances, or of the implication of effects by causes, it always 
appears as a logical organisation which establishes continuities 
and identities. But every procedure of this kind supposes also 
the presence in things of a character opposed tothis. The limit 
approached by the scientific study of causation is the absorption 
of the cause in its effect, their equivalence in terms of energy; 
but science exists only because that identity is not attained. 
If the effect differ in any respect from its cause, that in which it 
differs is an absolute novelty, and therefore an element which 
escapes our codrdination. If, on the contrary, each fact be 
entirely explained by its antecedents, then there would be nothing 
new in it, nothing independent, nothing which was not implicit 
in what preceded it; every state of the world would be equivalent 
to that which produced it, and Eleaticism would be the only 
truth. Deny causal indetermination, and you at once make 
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causal determination impossible. The same thing is true of the 
species and its individuals; every assimilation presupposes a di- 
versity which furnishes its matter. Again, we cannot convert 
qualities into quantities, or psychical into physical, without omit- 
ting from the systematic connection, which our understanding 
legitimately demands, a whole group of terms which are refractory 
to that connection, and which nevertheless alone make it possible. 
Perfect intelligibility would be radical identity under all cate- 
gories, that is, it would be nonentity. It follows, therefore, either 
that nothing exists, or that reality is ‘thoroughly diverse” in 
one of its aspects. ‘“‘All that is original and living in modern 
philosophy repudiates the identification of the real with the 
intelligible.” 

This element which is refractory to theoretical codrdination 
is then neither chance nor miracle. It is not mingled with that 
in things with which science deals as the tares are mingled with 
the wheat in a sheaf, but it makes one body with it as color 
does with extent, or the individual with its universal. It intro- 
duces no exceptions into the world of regularity, and no lacune 
into that of continuity. It does not menace the results of science, 
for it is not ‘against the law,’ it is only without it. It is the 
Absolute, if one please, but a pure Absolute, freed from the 
parasitical ideas of infinity and necessity which have been often, 
and very wrongly, associated with it in the history of philosophy. 

Nor is it the Unknowable. It does not follow because it is 
inaccessible to conceptual and scientific knowledge that it escapes 
every effort of our mind. One may comprehend it, even if it 
cannot be scientifically explained. The mode of thought which 
is proper to it, and which permits our mind to grasp it, is the 
direct envisaging by the mind of that which is individual. 

But does it pertain to religion? Yes, if one can decide to 
abandon the outworn forms of the religious consciousness, and 
retain only the essential and permanent tendency which sustains 
it. Religion is mystery, intuition, revelation, beyond and su- 
perior to understanding. In its relation to the laws of science, 
it is supernatural. It is the introduction of an end for which 
discursive knowledge is only a means. Now the incodrdinate 
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element is exactly all this. Our ‘vocation as men’ is a condition 
which dominates science, and is not itself an object of science. 
The positivistic attitude, experimental or mathematical, how- 
ever legitimate it may be, yet needs a permanent corrective. 
That attitude habituates us to the ideas of uniformity, stability, 
the inexorable necessity of things, to the thought of our depend- 
ence on the physical world and on society, to the sentiment of 
our insignificance in the face of infinite time and space. If it 
alone ruled us, would it not paralyse all out action? Cui bono? 
would be the eternal question to which no answer could ever 
be given. We must either give up life, or else find another 
possible perspective, a point of view which allows of hope and 
confidence, and justifies action. Faith, which makes possible 
the discovery of the incoordinabile, is the synthesis of these 
three needs. In this synthesis it gathers up all that is fruitful 
in the ideas of religion. If it allows the anthropomorphic images 
and the physical miracles in which traditional theology used to 
formulate its conceptions to be lost, we need not regret them. 
As beside science there is room for a different order of knowledge, 
so beside morality there is room for a practical attitude which 
goes beyond it, and which also deserves to be called religion. 
Morality is an enlargement of wills by codrdination, just as 
science is an enlargement of intellects. It also is built up partly 
on the basis of similarity, and partly on that of continuity and 
implication. It is a system of rules which govern our life. It 
makes honest men, men capable doubtless of refining the ideal 
which their age sets before them by their delicacy, or of making 
it more precise by their scruples; in the end, however, men who 
are characterised especially by abstinence from evil, and essen- 
tially of the legalistic type. Now in addition to such irreproach- 
able conduct there are heroism and sacrifice, which make up 
the moral incoordinabile. This goes further than one supposes. 
The soldier in warfare, the pastor or the magistrate confronting 
arbitrary violence, the physician in the hospital, merely obey 
the moral law. Danger is written among the articles of their 
professional duty. True sacrifice is quite another thing. It is 
distinguished, in the first place, by the strength of its fervor. 
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It commences with those instances in which a man, while only 
doing his duty so far as the quality of the act is concerned, does 
infinitely more by the exceptional intensity of the sentiments 
which he incorporates in his action. But the especial character- 
istic of sacrifice is the way in which it transforms the logical 
hierarchy of moral ends. According to the only moral code 
which is capable of formulation, in a case of conflict, the more 
urgent and fundamental needs should prevail over others. If, 
for example, the passion for art or science were ruining one’s 
health, a prerequisite for so many other moral ends, it would be 
one’s reasonable duty to abandon it. Yet who would refuse to 
admire those who gladly make such a sacrifice, to the detriment 
of ordinary and moreover justifiable moral precepts? Who would 
be without feeling for the supramoral grandeur in the unreason 
of the absolute Christian, who gives his cloak to him who de- 
demands his coat, and who turns his left cheek to him who has 
smitten his right. “Sacrifice is the irrational element in practical 
life; by its end as well as by its intensity, it is directly opposed 
to law.” 

The moral code and sacrifice are thus distinguished as co- 
érdination and incodrdination, in respect to the object of action, 
and as obligation and liberty in regard to its subject. Their 
opposition becomes even more striking as morality perfects itself, 
and carries sacrifice with itself to higher degrees of purity. At 
present this antinomy is a stumbling-block to theologians and 
even to sociologists. The only way to get rid of it is boldly to 
put heroism outside of morals, and in the sphere of religion. 
For who, so much as Christ, has baffled methodical formalists, 
the righteous who are merely righteous, proud of making their 
acts conform perfectly to the law? The folly of the cross, the 
folly of Christians, is the very phrase of the Apostle Paul. Loss 
is the essential character of sacrifice; not a momentary loss to 
be repaid with large interest, terrestrial or celestial, but a loss 
pure and simple, radical, final. And the paradoxical side of the 
matter, which yet cannot be denied if one consider the his- 
tory of moral ideals, is that this loss is a good, and perhaps the 
highest of all goods. There is a joy in death, not only in a 
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useful and fruitful death, but in every death which is freely 
willed and chosen out of an heroic impulse. The splendor of 
the funeral march of Siegfried is due to the fact that turn by 
turn there burst out in it the motives of youth, of glory, and of 
beauty, in an ever more impressive contrast with the final sacri- 
fice. Is not the belief in this moral incoordinabile, which almost 
defies individual freedom, also one of the fundamental character- 
istics of religion, and especially of Christianity? 

Such a duality is perhaps even more evident in esthetics. 
Here codrdination is classic and harmonious beauty, perfection 
as Mendelssohn and Winckelmann understood it. It is not 
difficult to see in what direction the domain of art transcends 
this. The value of the sublime is no less high, and it can neither 
be systematised nor expressed by canons. It aiso is “without 
the law.”’ It embarrasses the esthetician just as the individual 
embarrasses logicians and heroism moralists. It is based on 
coérdination, it presupposes it—since it is not a mere absurdity— 
but it surpasses it and makes it seem inferior. It is also ob- 
viously connected with religious tradition. Judaism, Hegel 
justly observed, is the religion of the sublime. It is because 
of this that the representation of God by images carved by 
human hands is so severely forbidden. Beauty is merely the 
expression of life. Trite as it may be to say it, it is a noteworthy 
truth that the sublime is a concrete witness to our sentiment 
and need for that which transcends life. 

Finally, in the social order as well we find codrdination and an 
incoordinabile. The codrdinative activity is present in the life 
of society in so far as it is a system of connections and fellow- 
ships, both functional and morphological, subject to rules. As 
elsewhere, it produces an extensive enlargement. Its progress 
consists in uniting the greatest possible number of individuals, 
so that the society may represent the greatest power possible, 
both materially and intellectually. Like science, it first binds 
beings together in concrete groups, dominated by the principles 
of differentiation and adaptation, as for example in a family or in 
acity. Then it goes on to unite them in abstract groups, on the 
principle of similarity, such as professional, artistic or philan- 
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thropic guilds and societies. But this codrdination is not the 
whole of social life. If the extensive enlargement of a society 
were the sole value involved, a small state would be wrong in 
jealously guarding its independence instead of enriching the 
vast organism of a neighboring state by allowing itself to be 
merged in it; and yet we regard its resistance as righteous. The 
reason is, that the social bond can also be enlarged intensively; 
in regard to social norms, as in regard to every other law, insurrec- 
tion is sometimes a good. The anarchist is a criminal, since he 
attacks the law; but great revolutionists are heroes, for they 
are without the law. And by that very fact, they belong to the 
sphere of religion: wbi spiritus, 1bi libertas. The same disposition 
which is the source of moral sacrifice and of artistic creativeness 
is present also in the great transformers of the social order. The 
sole true Church is the Church of Freedom. 

This is Mysticism, if one like to call it so; but one of a very 
different type from that of the ecstatics who only free the soul 
by impoverishing it, by emptying it of all its diverse content. 
This mysticism, on the contrary, retains all the lower or incom- 
plete forms of the life of spirit, and vivifies them by its effort 
to keep always in contact with the incoordinabile. “In spite of 
our weakness, some time or other we have all been given one of 
those moments in which we in some way seize the true root of our 
life, and elevate and enlarge our whole being by a mysterious 
effort. The reaction was doubtless brief. Our categories and 
distinctions took possession of us again atonce. But it is nosmall 
thing to have disengaged ourselves from them for an instant, 
even though imperfectly and partially, not out of weakness, but 
out of superabundant strength. Not only have we thus unified 
our spiritual life, but we have also lifted the point of departure 
of our different disciplines to a higher level, and have given them 
a richer content and a keener insight than they had before. And 
even if everything takes the same position as before, it is at least 
with new meanings, which may perhaps make possible new de- 
velopments.” 

For the expression of all these sentiments, for their consecration 
and effective evocation, it is well to retain the name of God, freed 
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from the outworn and inadmissible forms of traditional theology. 
The God of orthodoxy, useless to science, dangerous to morality, 
a mere hypostasis of the lower and conservative types of law, 
should be replaced by a conception which is not new, but really 
older than it, that which animated nascent Christianity and 
which fermented also in the souls of the first Reformers. God 
is no longer to be the Universal Being, but rather the Absolute; 
He is not to be the creator and controller of nature, but rather 
the liberator from its oppressive systematisations, the luminous 
centre of our hopes and of our possible consolations. And since 
He is thus the ideal expression of personality, we should conceive 
Him as personal and as free. A divine person is the only ade- 
quate symbol of incodrdinate values, of what is ‘beyond the law,’ 
o! the absolute. Thus we may retain all that is vital in tradi- 
tional Christianity, especially in its Protestant form. ‘Without 
laying rash and disrespectfully revolutionary hands upon it,” 
we may yet animate it with a spirit which shall free it from the 
formalism and bondage of the Law. 

Such are the principal lines of M. J. J. Gourd’s argument. 
I have been obliged, in order to make them clear, to omit the 
abundant ingenuity and philosophical subtlety of the details. 
Even in the guise of this very dry summary, perhaps, the reader 
may have felt that this is not only the last work of an able mind, 
but also the testament of a great soul. 

To be sure, the work belongs to its age in many respects. 
It takes its place with exact precision in the movement of liberal 
Protestantism, which grows stronger from day to day. And it 
is also true that without the dissolvent criticism of Bergson and 
of William James, it would not have been possible, even for a 
fellow-countryman of Secrétan, to have expressed so completely 
his profound faith in that which is ‘beyond the law.’ Yet these 
are after all conditions, not causes, of the book; the doctrine of 
the incoordinabile is itself a manifestation of the spontaneity 
which it analyses. 

It is of course open to grave objections. The two points most 
open to attack, in my opinion, are the radical identification of 
the incoordinabile with the divine, a step which it in many ways 
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resists; and the failure to give sufficient consideration to the fact 
that moral progress involves a common aim, a task which is being 
accomplished, so that great moral innovations, however unfore- 
seeable and inexplicable they may be as to their circumstances, 
yet take their place in a convergent series, and thus supply 
matter for a higher form of codrdination. The Absolute, as M. 
Gourd defines it, seems to me matter and means much more than 
end. But of how many meanings that term admits! They have 
almost nothing in common save the sentiments of ultimate value 
and of moral satisfaction which accompany them. 

In another work in pure metaphysic which has just appeared, 
and which shows the same desire to justify its author’s faith, 
and to give a proper place to the Absolute, this term has a 
different and almost precisely opposite meaning, since it stands 
for complete coérdination. The work of which I speak is a 
study, partly historical and partly polemical, which M. Charles 
Dunan has just published under the title of Les deux idéalismes.* 

The pars destruens is the larger one in this work. In fact, 
ac ording to th» author, it is not even necessary to destroy; we 
need only to open our eyes to discover that all that lies before us 
is in ruins. All the metaphysical structures which men have 
tried to raise during the last three centuries have at once crumbled 
into dust. Public opinion has even come to take absolutely no 
interest in them, and uses the very name of metaphysics only 
as a term of disparagement. The chapter entitled “‘Modern 
Philosophy Judged by Itself” is extremely severe, but also 
extremely interesting, because of its entire lack of any com- 
plaisance or consideration. What has been done in the problem 
of knowledge? The ancients and the scholastics stated the true 
problem of Idealism with admirable clearsightedness. Is there, 
or is there not, anything supraphenomenal involved in the phe- 
nomena of nature and in man himself? Is sensation quite crude, 
or is it interpenetrated by an ideal element? For the problem 
thus stated, and properly stated, Descartes substituted that of 
the origin of ideas, which led philosophy astray and made its 
discussions sterile. For two centuries the question whether there 


1 One volume 12mo, Alcan. 
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are ‘innate ideas’ was discussed. To-day the opinion is fixed 
that there are none of the kind of which Descartes was thinking. 
And as the Cartesian position was the representative, although 
a very misleading one, of the ancient Idealism, that also was 
considered as disproved. Its name became a bonum vacans, and 
was assumed by the doctrine which reduced external objects 
to objective states of consciousness. Because Cartesianism thus 
led astray the true rationalistic tradition, and Kant, because of 
those complications in his system in which he delighted, was 
unable to influence the majority of minds, to-day naive Empiri- 
cism is the only standpoint of most educated men. Without 
criticism or hesitation, as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world, they make mere success their only standard, and do not 
see that such an apotheosis of practical ability is the bankruptcy 
of intellect. ‘‘The man who wishes to make a good and lasting 
work must be able to think, and to think correctly. What would 
become of civilisation, if political jobbers were our only statesmen, 
popularisers and mechanical inventors our only scientists, and ar- 
rangers of words, sounds, and letters our only artists? In failing 
to give thought its proper rank, Empiricism mutilates human 
nature, and thereby proves the nullity of the epistemology which 
produced it.” 

Modern metaphysics has also come to grief on the problem of 
God and on that of human destiny. Here again the supposed 
classical proofs, both metaphysical and moral, which drew all 
their strength from tradition only, fell at the first blow of criti- 
cism, and left behind a void which nothing has filled. The meta- 
physics of nature is no better off. Philosophers have declined 
to construct it, and the failures of their predecessors justify their 
prudence. Scientists care nothing for it; and their ‘theories’ 
are but partial systems, which they themselves feel in duty bound 
to describe as conventional, symbolic, and purely arbitrary. 
Pure science is not open to attack; but it is only a repertory of 
terms. So we have no real theory, and no determinate orienta- 
tion which would allow us to hope for one. 

The origin of this evil is in the method of “clear and distinct” 
ideas, that is, in the substitution of the mathematical and me- 
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chanical ideal for the Platonic, Aristotelian and Thomistic 
method, which respected the qualitative differences of things. 
Excellent though it was as a foundation for the sciences, or at 
least for those sciences which do not deal with life, Cartesian 
mathematising made all really philosophical speculation im- 
possible. The prejudice in favor of universal mechanism, and 
the effort to maintain such a mechanism in its entirety, while 
merely superposing something else upon it, have been the radical 
vices of all modern philosophy—vices from which neither Spinoza, 
nor Leibniz, in spite of his efforts towards dynamism, nor Kant, 
held fast by the logic of his presuppositions, were free —The 
greater part of the book consists in a demonstration, partly 
historical, partly dogmatical, of this thesis.—It follows that the 
true metaphysical method is quite different; it should proceed 
qualitatively and by conceptual analysis. In every individual 
which exists and is an object for sensation there is a universal 
in re, which does not exist separately, which cannot be ‘ verified,’ 
but which is nevertheless an object of knowledge. This universal 
can be thought only as it is apprehended in a particular object; 
one cannot think without an image. But, nevertheless, imaging 
is not thinking; to think is to affirm as true or as real that which 
one images, and such an affirmation is an act of the intellect 
distinct from representation pure and simple. It is metaphysical; 
but is also the most normal and common intellectual operation. 
Active minds are constantly making metaphysics without being 
aware of it. Only philosophers sometimes abstain from doing so, 
and that by a critical attitude which it is impossible to maintain 
for long. Every conception which is not purely nominalistic 
and symbolic is a partial synthesis of experience. Complete 
philosophy would be a synthesis of these syntheses, made by 
the same procedure; its real object, therefore, is nature, and not 
a transcendent something which exists ‘in itself,’ apart from and 
outside of nature. 

By adopting this standpoint, according to M. Dunan, we could 
found a metaphysic which would not be the brilliant but tran- 
sitory system of an individual, but a work of long and patient 
effort, admitting of collaboration and of continuous and pro- 
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gressive advances. Such a return to the ancients should not 
mean the adoption of their system, but that of their admirably 
chosen method and categories, of the notions of idea and indi- 
vidual, form and matter. By the aid of these categories we 
should construct a complete conception of nature, homogeneous 
with the conceptions in actual use which facts of every order 
suggest to us. Science, history, the living tradition of mankind, 
and the religious experience of Christendom will furnish us 
precious materials which were lacking to the ancients; M. Dunan 
does not conceal the fact that he is a Catholic philosopher, and 
the spirit of Catholicism is very obvious in the background of his 
work. Such a total view will not be a certainty, but a probability 
subject to revision, and requiring the complement of faith. And 
just in the fact that it is this will consist its utility and its vitality. 
The passion for definitive certitude is an absurd and dangerous 
folly of youth, for philosophy as well as for individuals. It would 
be extremely unfortunate if, because they could not attain this 
puerile ideal, men should not try to attain any conception of life, 
its end and its value.' 

The reader will have noticed that much of this argument is 
open to question. For example, it admits, on the authority of 
certain physicists, doubtless of brilliant talents, but often and 
forcibly disavowed by their colleagues, that the ideal of science 
is analytic formulation in purely abstract terms, an algebraic 
nominalism the sole purpose of which is to supply the means of 
measuring and calculating phenomena in advance of their occur- 
rence, without in any way representing them. If all that lies 
beyond these narrow limits is to be called metaphysics, then 
nine-tenths of the physicists would energetically claim the right 
to be metaphysicians; and in doing so they would assert that 
they were not overstepping the boundaries of science, since they 
rightly define it by its demonstrative validity, by the free assent 
which it evokes in men’s minds, and not by any particular 
shibboleth imposing this or that method upon it. In a very 
noteworthy lecture on the Brownian movement, delivered several 


1One can get an idea of the nature of this positive philosophy from the large 
text-book in philosophy which M. Dunan published several years ago, entitled 
Essais de philosophie générale. 
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months ago, and published in the Bulletin de la Société de Philos- 
ophie, M. Jean Perrin, professor of physics at the Sorbonne, 
showed how large a place is held in modern science by this same 
concrete mechanism which the abstractionists wish to expel from 
it. On this point, then, the documentary bases of M. Dunan’s 
argument are shaky. The radical perceptionalism which he 
professes is more disconcerting, but perhaps, in the last analysis, 
better justified. He reverses the celebrated saying of Male- 
branche: ‘‘ The sun which exists above us is invisible; that which 
we see is but a phantom created by our senses and our under- 
standing.”” For M. Dunan, on the contrary, the only Sirius 
which ‘exists’ is the brilliant point which seems to float in the 
air one hundred and fifty metres from me. Ems est quod per- 
cipitur. Such a view certainly makes little of the discordance 
between the perceptions of different minds. Is not existence 
precisely the objective value of a thought which is common to 
those minds? This is an obvious difficulty, which demands an 
answer. Yet it must be said that this perceptionalism, para- 
doxical as it may be, finds a place prepared for it by a tendency 
noticeable in France for several years. M. Bergson took an 
analogous position in his Matiére et mémoire, and M. Binet in his 
L’ame et le corps. At present one often hears it said that “ per- 
ception must be reinstated in the order of things.” This thesis 
needs explanation, and doubtless correction as well; but it is 
certain that it represents an idea which is active at present. It 
is to be hoped that it may help towards a reform of our very 
unsatisfactory epistemology. 

For the rest, whatever objections may be raised to the con- 
clusions of Les deux idéalismes, one must admire in the book the 
force and subtlety of a profoundly individual thinker, whose 
only aim is to satisfy the demands of his intellect and of his 
faith, and who never makes any concessions to popular tendencies 
and tastes. Thought produced by pure love of philosophy is 
itself a great philosophic ‘value.’ It should be added that M. 
Dunan is a writer as well as a thinker. More than one page of 
his book would deserve a place in an anthology of acute dicta 
for the clarity and precision, the life and the zest of its style. 
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Why are there so many works in philosophy of which one could 
not say as much? 
II. 

I began this résumé with metaphysical works, because of their 
dignity. But it must be admitted, in accordance with M. Dunan, 
that such works do not take the first place in the attention of the 
public at large, or even in that of the philosophical public. The 
questions chiefly discussed continue to be those which have to 
do with the normative sciences, and especially with the possibility 
of a rationalistic ethics and the conditions of moral education, 
whether during or after the time spent in school. Ethical 
societies, although they are not numerous in France, at least 
keep up an energetic propaganda. Almost every week the 
men who are occupied with philosophy, with education, or with 
teaching, receive invitations to attend or to take part in discus- 
sions of questions of this kind. The Union of Freethinkers and 
Freebelievers, the group which bears the name of the review 
Foi et vie, are friendly rivals i in this field with the Union for Truth, 
the Ethical Section of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales, the 
Positivistic Society, and the League for the Improvement of 
Public Morality. The discussion is not acrid, save on one point: 
the criticism of secularistic ethics by the defenders of Catholicism. 
In France, and in Belgium also, the sociological theories of 
morality, and the school manuals of laicised ethics, have been 
the objects of attacks which would be very interesting to us, if 
their talented authors had concerned themselves less with writers 
personally and more with their ideas. I will not undertake the 
analysis of these polemics, which lie outside of philosophy in too 
many ways. But within the limits of our proper subject, one 
of the most actively discussed questions continues to be that of 
the ends and means of moral education. The idea of an ‘inde- 
pendent’ ethics, once furthered by the admirable eloquence of 
Guyau, and which long seemed the only possible form of lay 
ethics, to-day has able adversaries. M. Delvolvé, already known 
by his essay, L’organisation de la conscience morale, has just 
attacked this vital question in a work entitled Rationalisme et 
tradition, the real subject of which is better expressed by its 
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subtitle, Recherche des conditions d’efficacité d'une morale laique. 
Starting with the fact that however excellent a precept may be, 
it remains a dead letter for those who receive it from without, 
without any justification save abstract reasoning, he tries to 
determine, on historical and psychological grounds, what it is 
which must be added to normative judgments in order to make 
them rules efficacious in producing action. The result of his 
analysis is that ethical ideas, in order to exert real authority 
in practical life, must offer the following characteristics in as 
high a degree as is possible: (1) aptness to fuse with natural 
tendencies, that is, connection with an actual, strong and per- 
sistent form of spontaneous action; (2) an application which is 
general, and yet capable of being represented by a concrete 
intuition, since the abstract has no influence on conduct; (3) a 
great abundance of clear and stable elements, to facilitate atten- 
tion and memory; (4) numerous associations with those ideas 
which recur most frequently in ordinary life; (5) a systematic 
connection with a common centre, allowing them all to be em- 
braced in a single view. 

Most of these psychological conditions were well met by the 
traditional education in morals, which was expressed in immu- 
table religious formulas, connected with the existence and the 
will of God, personified in Jesus Christ, made an integral part of 
a complete organic view of life, and completed by the promise 
of rewards and the menace of future penalties. In the attempts 
at an independent ethics intended for school use, however, these 
conditions have been almost always disregarded. The anxiety 
to determine canons of morality and to justify them scientifically 
has made their authors forget that the thing of first importance 
was to make them potent and to express them in a form which 
would move the whole being. M. Delvolvé proves this by a 
comparative analysis of Christian and laicised ethics under three 
heads of doctrine: marriage, suicide, philanthropy and charity. 
As examples of the Christian method of teaching he cites the 
Catholic Catechism, the Imitation of Jesus Christ, the Pensées 
of Pascal, Bourdaloue’s sermons, the correspondence of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, and Malebranche’s Traité de morale; as examples of 
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the laic method, the Morale a l’école of M. Payot, the Lecons de 
morale of MM. Rey and Dubus, the Etudes de morale positive of 
M. Belot, the Pour l’école laique and the Devoirs of M. Jacob, 
and the Solidarité of M. Leon Bourgeois.' What does one see 
from this comparison? On the one side, few reasons are given, 
or none at all, but impulsive and inhibitory ideas, and motives 
well-adapted to bring about the realisation of the moral ideal, 
are brought effectively to a focus; on the other, there is ingenious 
reasoning, which is sometimes even profound and logically con- 
vincing, but the effect of which on consciousness is only super- 
ficial, and never sets in action the great energies of life. Here, 
much more than in theoretical difficulties, is the origin of what is 
to-day referred to in France as “the crisis in morals.”’ 

But once the evil is recognised, it may be escaped. It is 
only necessary to give up the dangerous ideal of an ethics which 
is self-subsistent, independent of any metaphysical theory, “evi- 
dent as geometry,”’ and demonstrating by irreproachable reason- 
ing the grandeur of duties both individual and social. We must, 
on the contrary, make ethics depend intimately on an idée-force, 
as M. Fouillée would say, and on the most powerful of such ideas 
to be found. It is not difficult to discover this idea, provided 
one knows the history of moral education, and examines without 
prejudice the resources of the human mind. MM. Leuba, 
Boutroux, Hébert, Murisier, and Montmorand have all taught 
us the unequalled power possessed by the sentiment of the divine. 
Here, as August Comte so justly believed, is a motive for action 
unique in its efficiency, and the only one which can supply 
what we are demanding from education. 

Up to this point believers applaud M. Delvolvé, and invoke 
him, not without reason, as a witness to the powerful attraction 
which the religious ideal exerts on unprejudiced moralists. But 
he was not fighting for their party, since he rejects the orthodox 
form of this sentiment of the divine almost as energetically as 
the most ‘advanced’ partisans of an independent ethics. He does 
not even retain the most general characteristics of the Christian 


1M. Durkheim is also cited, but only as to a passage of his book Le suicide, in 
which he criticises the inadequacy of the present education in morals. 
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ideal, for he wishes to bring about a “naturalistic transposition” 
of the religious sentiment. No more dualism, no more transcend- 
ence; the consciousness of the unity of all being, of the com- 
munity of all ends, and faith in their certain realisation—such 
is his own summary of the minimum of tradition which he would 
retain, and which he regards as sufficient to call into action the 
great energies of the human soul. Such a doctrine is well known 
outside of France; but until now it had scarcely any representa- 
tives here. It is connected with the enthusiastic monism of 
Haeckel and M. Paul Carus, which has as its bases the sacredness 
of life, the morality of normal instincts, and the cultus of the 
complete development of the individual and the expansion of 
the species. Love in its double form, or rather in its double 
meaning, biological and sentimental, is the great impelling prin- 
ciple in this philosophy. The joy in life and in multiplying life 
are its fundamental sanctions. Of course, social feeling has a 
share in it, for who would think of eliminating it in our times? 
But it is clearly subordinate to the strictly vital impulse, the 
sentiment of universal optimism, and the faith that all of nature 
is good.—It may be interesting to recall that M. Delvolvé is the 
son-in-law of Eugéne Carriére, the painter-philosopher, ‘‘ vision- 
ary of reality,’’ whose fragments and letters he published some 
vears ago, and to whom, as artist and as philosopher, Professor 
Séailles has just devoted a book of criticism.*?  ‘‘ Admiration of 
nature,’’ wrote Carriére, ‘leads us to admire human nature, its 
conscious expression, and thus makes us comprehend that every- 
thing forbids us to degrade it.” The inference, a logician might 
say, is somewhat bold, but however this may be, the passage 
would be an excellent epigraph for the conclusions of M. Delvolvé. 

A more temperate work, and one more in harmony with the 
traditions of our philosophy, is that of M. Parodi, entitled 


!'M. André Cresson, who expounded it in his Bases de la philosophie naturaliste, 
(one volume 12mo, Alcan, 1907), did so with a discretion which showed how little 
philosophical readers in France were accustomed to it. On this subject one may 
also consult the chapter entitled “‘Haeckel and Monism" in M. Boutroux’s work 
Science et religion, (Flammarion, 1909), analysed here last year. 

*Eugéne Carriére, Ecrits et lettres choisies, Ed. du Mercure de France, 1907. 
G. Séailles, Eugéne Carriére, Armand Colin, 1911. 
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Le probléme moral et la pensée contemporaine. It is chiefly his- 
torical, and would be an excellent work to recommend to anyone 
who wished a general review of the various tendencies which 
have appeared among French writers on ethics during the past 
fifteen years. M. Parodi examines the biological type of ethics, 
as whose representative he chooses Dr. Metchnikoff, the socio- 
logical ethics of MM. Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, the rationalis- 
tic, and at the same time social, ethics of MM. Belot and Landry, 
and the psychological ideo-motor ethics of M. Fouillée. He also 
mentions incidentally the ethical theories of Rauh, of Durand de 
Gros, and of Brochard. But M. Parodi does not restrict himself 
to an objective study of systems; he also draws his personal con- 
clusions in a chapter which bears the modest title ‘“‘The Data of 
the Ethical Problem.”’ I do not believe that one could find a 
clearer sketch of the attitude towards this problem taken by the 
rationalism which prevails in the teaching of our schools. Doubt- 
less, says M. Parodi, sociology is needed to instruct us and enable 
us to avoid utopias; but it is powerless to help us to a decision 
when we are really confronted by several possibilities. Then 
we must needs consult our conscience. But not every conscience 
is valid; only an enlightened and impartial conscience has any 
worth. Everybody admits this restriction; but what does it 
signify? Obviously that the impersonally rational has in some 
way a subsistence which is independent of individual minds, 
and has a value greater than their personal impulses. In all 
men, then, there exists a common higher nature which rules by 
right over the inferior nature. One must either deny the exist- 
ence of any moral problem whatever, or else admit this hierarchy. 
Even to begin to reflect on good and evil, is already to accept the 
legislative power of reason. 

In point of fact, however, has not reason almost always ap- 
peared in the history of philosophy as a destructive power? 
Stoicism ended in the praise of suicide and studied indifference 
to all the accidents, that is, to all the realities of life. Christianity 
jssued even more definitely in hatred of nature and the flesh. 
Its rigorous practice would lead to absolute renunciation, strict 
chastity, and a suicide of the race. And modern rationalism 
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is no less negative; conscience, reflection, the search for reasons, 
are mistresses of doubt, indecision, and inaction. 

There is a way out of this difficulty. Reins are a means to 
check a horse, not to make him go on. A rudder merely neu- 
tralises on one side the force of the wind or of the engine. Yet 
that does not prevent their being excellent as means of guidance. 
The same thing may be true of reason; the material for its 
guidance is not lacking. Without this material, which life alone 
supplies, the moral law would be merely an empty form, an 
abstract, ineffectual and useless principle. But once the ma- 
terial is given, reason governs and transforms it to a degree 
where it can no longer be recognised. The essence of morality 
consists entirely in this readiness to consider our spontaneous 
impulses from above and from without, objectively, and in relation 
to the legislation of reason. This inclination is a very real and 
efficacious one, for in beings such as we are, fashioned by all the 
discipline of scicnce and of social life, “‘the need to think and to 
comprehend has become at times as profound and as irresistible 
as that to eat and drink.’’ And so, even when it is reduced 
to the purely formal need of avoiding contradiction and incon- 
sistency, the moral sense remains a principle of action. It may 
be supported by other sentiments; but its specific character is 
always that same power of thinking in general and universal 
forms which is also the necessary condition of rational knowledge. 

“Thus,’’ M. Parodi concludes, “moral action also involves an 
act of faith; but such an act is equally implicit in every activity 
whatsoever, in every effort towards the future, in every belief 
that tomorrow will go on where yesterday left cff, in a word, in 
all of life. Evidence and logical certainty, rigorously considered, 
apply only to what alr ady is or has been, and not to that which 
wills or which ought to be.’’—But this inevitable act of faith has 
to do with reason, and with reason only. We bel eve that our 
efforts have a meaning, that perhaps they will not be in vain. 
Thus we meet again the generous sperabimus of M. Fouillée, 
confidence in the effectiveness of our free action and in the value 
of human ideals, as the ultimate metaphysical postulate not 
only of morality but of all thinking and of all living —And why 
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should we not admit that this elementary belief, when given a 
profound interpretation is already religious, in the broader sense 
of the word? 

So at the end of the most ‘laic’ of books we unexpectedly 
meet again the same idea of religion with which this article began. 
Yet it seems to appear here in quite another meaning than that 
of M. J. J. Gourd. Religion here is no longer that which tran- 
scends reason, but reason itself, manifested in the laws which it 
sets for knowledge as well as for action. But possibly this opposi- 
tion is not so radical as it seems at first; for if the belief of which 
M. Parodi speaks is belief in reason, it is not a belief which is 
itself contained in reason and which enters into the codrdination 
which it imposes on our conduct and our thought. It is the 
conditions of this labor of logical organisation, and consequently 
external to it, and on a different plane; it is not a product of 
the intellect, but rather the fundamental act by which the mind 
legitimates its attempt at a rational systematisation of knowledge 
and of action. Thus this belief really participates, for M. Parodi, 
in the character attributed by M. Gourd to the sublime and to 
sacrifice. To make use of an expression long out of fashion, but 
apparently now in favor again, one might say that this belief, 
also, belongs to the domain of the “au-dela.”’ 

AnpDRE LALANDE. 


SORBONNE, PARIS. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Dogmatism and Evolution: Studies in Modern Philosophy. By THEO- 
porE DeLaGcuna and Grace ANpRus DeLaGuNa. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1910.—pp. iv, 259. 

The genre under which this volume should be classified is not al- 
together easy to determine. The authors speak of the book in the 
preface as a series of studies making “little claim to systematic unity” 
except a “‘unity of purpose and of point of view.” But this does their 
work both less and more than justice. It is not a collection of de- 
tached essays. The chapters are, as a rule, not self-contained nor 
intelligible separately. What we are given constitutes, as a matter of 
fact, two distinct treatises—though both are products of collaboration 
Of these, the first presents a single argument in an admirably orderly 
and sequential manner, but is brought to an abrupt termination before 
reaching any clear solution of the problem discussed. The second 
treatise offers somewhat more definite and more constructive con- 
clusions, but its argumentation is less consecutive and less coherent; 
and its contentions do not appear to gain any additional force from 
the reasonings of the prior part of the volume. Between the two parts, 
in short, there is no close relation,—and such as there is it is left to 
the ingenuity of the reader to puzzle out. Of the book’s content 
as a whole, therefore, it is hard to speak in general terms. But though 
the work lacks unity of theme, and even though its unity of purpose 
is not always conspicuous, it gains a genuine unity of effect from the 
philosophical temper and method which characterize it throughout. 
The authors bring to the arena of philosophical discussion among us 
a welcome and somewhat unusual combination of qualities. We have 
for a time been passing through a period of heated partisanship in 
philosophy, and one of the most absorbing (and not necessarily least 
agreeable) occupations of philosophers has consisted in wondering, 
not always inaudibly, over the imbecility of their predecessors and 
contemporaries of other schools. Among the philosophical writers 
of the younger generation the authors of Dogmatism and Evolution 
appear ‘more than usual calm.’ While they cannot be charged with 
careless eclecticism, the line which they take is essentially that of a 
Vermittlungsphilosophie; they apparently aspire after the beatitude 
of the peacemakers, and seek to harmonize much of the doctrine of 
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Hegel with much of the doctrine of Professor Dewey. They are 
contemptuous neither of the past nor of the present; they endeavor 
to elucidate each by means of an analysis of the hidden presupposi- 
tions of the other, and by exhibiting the course of those underground 
and often unsuspected streams of influence which flow from the one 
to the other. Their treatment of the history of philosophy is thus, 
to a somewhat exceptional degree, vivified by an alert and sympathetic 
apprehension of contemporary problems and of the most ‘up-to-date’ 
tendencies; while their discussion of contemporary problems gains a 
certain freedom from the limitations of prevailing intellectual fashions 
through a large and often penetrating understanding of former contro- 
versies and of disused systems. 

From writers who so excellently unite a judicial temper, historical 
scholarship, breadth of intellectual sympathy, and logical perspicacity, 
American philosophy may expect contributions of substantial value. 
The total contribution made by the present volume, though it is not 
inconsiderable, is less great than such a combination of qualities might 
seemingly have made possible. It is not, I hope, too unappreciative 
a comment to make upon a book containing so much original and 
profitable matter, to say that it produces upon the reader the impres- 
sion that the value of its content might easily have been doubled with 
a little more ripening. The first part needed to be completed; the 
second part to be clarified and unified, to have its ingredients boiled 
together until they were ready to crystallize; and the “unity of point 
of view” which doubtless connects the two needed to be made a great 
deal more explicit,—if the matter which the book contains was to take 
the form in which its potentialities should be fully actualized. There 
are here hints or fragments of ideas so interesting and significant that 
it is a pity that the presentation of them falls short of the maximum of 
effectiveness. 

Of the first half of the volume I can speak only briefly. It surveys 
the whole of modern philosophy from Bacon to Hegel with reference 
to the views taken by the great epistemologists upon three closely 
related questions: (1) the existence of an immediate and infallible per- 
ception of truth; (2) the existence of ultimate simple elements of 
thought; (3) the externality of relations. All the pre-Kantian epis- 
temologists, the writers show, in spite of their differences held iden- 
tical views upon these three essentials; both rationalists and em- 
piricists assert or imply that some truth is immediately and infallibly 
apprehended by the mind, that knowledge is built up by relating 
ultimate simple units of thought (either primary concepts or else 
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individual sense-impressions), and yet that the relations between these 
elements are extrinsic to their essence and existence. The argument 
by which the “common basis of empiricism and rationalism” is 
exhibited is a skilful example of the logical analysis of presuppositions 
in the history of thought; it will reward the reading of all students 
of philosophy. Yet even where the identity underlying opposing 
doctrines is successfully shown, it is less significant than the authors 
suppose. The “direct and infallible perception of truth,” for ex- 
ample, which the rationalist asserts, is a perception of general and 
objective principles transcending the privacy and the transitoriness 
of the individual’s consciousness; according to the strict empiricist, 
one has such perceptions only of the particular and momentary 
content of present experience. The ‘truth’ said to be ‘perceived’ 
in the one case is of an essentially different order from that said 
to be perceived in the other; so that there is, after all, little 
point in insisting that, in either case, the perception is said to be 
immediate and certain. It was, the authors go on to observe, in their 
common assumption of the externality of relations that both rational- 
ists and empiricists became involved most deeply in logical difficulty; 
in Hegel we find philosophy definitely abandoning this assumption, 
and passing to the other extreme—to the doctrine of the essentiality 
of relations. But this too proves self-refuting. All of this historical 
analysis, especially in connection with this last question, seems to 
have been intended to lead up to an attempt at a solution of the 
problem; the authors seem about to show us a new way out. But 
unhappily that solution is only hinted at in two Delphic sentences 
(p. 110): “The plain fact of the matter is that expanding knowledge 
means, on the one hand, the transformation of external relations into 
essential relations, and, on the other hand, the establishment of new 
external relations. In other words, it means the solution of problems 
in terms which themselves raise new problems.” I should not have 
supposed these sentences to be equipollent; and the fact mentioned in 
the first I do not find at all “‘plain.’"” On the contrary, I am unable to 
conceive how any relation of any entity or concept can (in the proper 
logical sense) become ‘essential,’ if it has not always been so. If what 
is meant is merely that, with the progress of knowledge, originally 
disconnected facts are increasingly discovered to be necessary implica- 
tions of general truths themselves necessary and self-evident, I still 
feel a difficulty; for I can observe in science no such universal tendency 
to exhibit all the empirical items of reality as ‘organically’ related by 
reciprocal logical implication. Since the discovery of such relations 
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could apparently only be a disclosure of implications already—and 
eternally—existing, the authors’ “plain fact’’ would involve a meta- 
physics as rationalistic as Hegel’s; while I do not suppose the most 
thorough-paced rationalist ever denied that a detailed apprehension 
of the way in which each separate item of the universe implies all the 
others must be attained by men gradually. 

Yet this obscure formula is apparently meant to be the clue to the 
hidden unity of the two parts of the book, and to the chief thesis of 
both. For the work seems to have been planned as a comparison and 
a higher synthesis of pre-evolutionary and evolutionary epistemology. 
Both parts end with a hint that the philosophy for the future is to 
be found in some sort of combination of the Hegelian rationalism 
with the conception of knowledge as a process of development in 
which there continuously takes place not merely the accretion of new 
content but also the readjustment of internal structure. But the 
second part of the volume, unfortunately, in its treatment of prag- 
matism—which stands as the representative of evolutionism in the 
theory of knowledge—does not deal with any of the three specific 
problems with which the first part is concerned. The result is that 
the conclusion of the second part does not relieve the obscurity of the 
formula about the nature of relations with which we are left at the 
end of the first. 

The criticism of pragmatism offered in the latter half of the book 
aims at the merit (somewhat rare in that controversy) of novelty. 
It is ostensibly a criticism from the inside; the conclusions of the 
pragmatists are controverted in the name of their premises. In this 
as in many other reforming movements in philosophy, the authors 
remark, the error of the reformers is not that they are too extreme but 
that, in their logic, they are not extreme enough. Their new creed 
is “only half-free from the grip of the traditions which it openly 
repudiates." Were it wholly free, it would not find so much to 
repudiate! A little ‘instrumentalism,’ no doubt, inclineth man’s mind 
to pragmatism; but depth in instrumentalism bringeth men’s minds 
about to something much resembling rationalism. Here, evidently, 
is a mode of criticism likely to be exceptionally interesting and es- 
sentially constructive, if it can be carried through. 

Bearing in mind the notorious equivocality of the term, the writers 
have taken some pains to define which pragmatism they are discussing. 
In a useful and illuminating appendix, pragmatism is distinguished 
from several other doctrines that have frequently borne the name— 
though the result is an increase of the already deplorable confusion 
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concerning the meaning of the technical terms involved. In the body 
of the book, the pragmatism with which the authors propose to deal 
is characterized by them, in general terms, as an attempt—the first 
serious attempt—to apply evolutionary and, in particular, Darwinian 
principles to logical theory. In its essence, then, it is the doctrine 
of instrumentalism, which asserts ‘that thought itself has arisen as a 
mode of organic adjustment to environment, that its whole develop- 
ment has been, and is, determined with reference to this function, 
and . . . more particularly, that all distinctions and terms of thought, 
i. e., all meanings, are relative to the specific conditions which have 
called them forth and to the functions which they perform.” The 
implications of the doctrine may, however, be more specifically divided 
into theories about (a) the meaning of ideas, (b) the criterion of truth, 
(c) the nature of reality. (a) The pragmatist theory of meaning is 
not altogether clearly or consistently defined; in the main, what the 
authors seem to signify by it is the contention that, when new ideas 
are acquired in the course of the learning-process (in consequence of 
the practical necessity for making finer discriminations between the 
circumstances under which a given object is advantageous and those 
under which it is injurious) the relation of the new idea “to the vaguer 
idea within which occurred the distinction that gave rise to it forms 
no part of its meaning.’’ With this seems sometimes to be joined as 
a part of the pragmatic theory of meaning the contention that the 
significance of an idea for conduct is always direct, immediate, and 
specific. (+) The pragmatic criterion of truth is defined as having two 
elements: first, the consistency of an assertion proposed for belief with 
already existing beliefs; and second, its serviceability in the guidance 
of conduct. Both elements are summed up by the pragmatist under 
the generic notion of ‘satisfactoriness.’ This generalization does not 
necessarily involve any disregard of the specific distinction between 
‘intellectual’ and other interests demanding satisfaction; though it 
does imply that the test of truth is the magnitude of the satisfaction 
as a whole, no one species having any rightful claim to precedence 
over others. Such a conception of the criterion, however, carries 
with it the abandonment of any hard and fast distinction between 
belief and knowledge. What we are said to ‘know’ is merely what we 
believe most strongly, with the least sense of dissatisfaction and un- 
rest, at any given time; absolute truth, incapable of correction, can, 
from this point of view, be at best only an ideal limit of the convergence 
and solidification of our now conflicting and tentative beliefs. (c) 
The pragmatist theory of reality is defined as the doctrine that 
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“nothing is real except in so far as it makes a difference to us,” as the 
formula “that reality is the object of interest.’’ This is a formula 
which I could wish to have amplified; as it stands I must confess 
that it conveys no very luminous idea to my mind. I should like to 
know what kind of difference a thing must make before it can gain 
the credit of being real. The formula has to the untutored ear a 
rather subjectivistic ring; it seems to suggest that the world consists 
of ‘us’ and of ‘things,’ and that the latter can subsist only by virtue 
of a certain relation to the former. But the charge of subjectivism, 
the authors tell us, cannot fairly be brought against pragmatism as 
they define it. Just how these three doctrines in particular are all 
logically engendered by Darwinian biology, or instrumentalist psy- 
chology, is not very plainly shown. F 

Our authors’ own position with respect to the pragmatism thus 
defined is less firmly outlined than one could wish. At the beginning 
of their discussion of the doctrine they declare it to be ‘‘true at bottom, 
and especially true as against the opponents of pragmatism."’ But 
when one comes to their comments upon the three specifications of the 
pragmatist doctrine, one finds a rather mixed situation: (a) The prag- 
matist theory of meaning, as expressed above, is rejected. (6b) The 
pragmatist theory of the criterion of truth appears also to be rejected. 
(c) The “‘pragmatist theory of reality’’ apparently nowhere gets dis- 
cussed. One gathers that the authors have a good deal of sympathy 
with it; but just how much, and for what reasons, the reader will 
hardly be able to determine. Moreover, the criticisms urged against 
the first two theories are by no means exclusively made from an 
‘internal’ or instrumentalist standpoint; and the essence of instru- 
mentalism itself (as defined by the authors) is, as I shall show, un- 
mistakably, though scarcely explicitly, repudiated. The result is that 
the reader gets a baffling sense of having before him an uncommonly 
interesting programme which is not completely executed or even 
consistently adhered to. 

Of the criticisms upon the pragmatist theory of meaning I lack 
space to speak—though perhaps the most striking and most successful 
thing in the volume is the argument which shows, by the method of 
the functional psychology itself, that an idea is useful in the choice of 
effective action precisely in proportion as it has ceased to have direct 
reference to any specific mode of action,—in proportion as its definite 
meaning consists less of ‘import’ and more of ‘content’ (pp. 162-170). 
More significant philosophical issues, after all, are involved in the 
discussion of the pragmatist’s account of the criterion of truth. This, 
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it is contended, errs, in the first place, in representing the conformity 
of a judgment with our logical demands as merely a means to ‘satisfac- 
tion’ as such. Pragmatists have been led to this view through their 
uncritical acceptance of an assumption derived from Darwinian biol- 
ogy,—namely, that “the whole utility of a newly arising function 
consists in the accomplishment of previously existing ends.” Yet it 
is just this assumption which pragmatism, of all doctrines, should 
most promptly repudiate; to accept it is “to give up the whole 
instrumentalist position without a struggle.’’ Mental evolution con- 
sists precisely in the emergence of new functions and newends. Thus 
the desire for happiness has supervened upon the impulses making 
merely for survival, and given to the appetency of the highest animals 
a whole realm of novel objects. Similarly there has been evolved in 
man a desire for certain purely intellectual values—for ‘truth,’ forma 
(consistency) or material (correspondence of expectations with facts). 
And to find this demand satisfied does not necessarily mean the attain- 
ment of any other kind of satisfaction, nor a preponderance of satis- 
faction iiberhaupt. ‘‘The total satisfaction of the agent is irrelevant 
so far as the truth of his belief is concerned.”” With so sensible a 
conclusion one cannot quarrel. But I am uncertain whether any 
pragmatist (especially if, as we are told, the will-to-believe is no proper 
part of pragmatism) would quarrel with it either. The argument of 
the authors seems to be aimed chiefly at the doctrines of James. That 
writer undoubtedly often expressed himself rather loosely upon this 
subject; but if his various utterances about “‘the purely theoretical 
consequences” of a belief be collated and their prevailing drift deter- 
mined, I do not think it will be found that he really (or at least, 
usually) held that any sort of satisfactoriness, if great enough in 
amount, suffices to establish the truth of a proposition—except in 
those cases where all theoretic signs fail, and the will-to-believe is 
invoked as an unavoidable substitute. And other pragmatists, cer- 
tainly, have been explicit in repudiating any such absurdity as the 
assertion that a proposition, however much it may fail in logical 
consistency or in conformity with the facts to which it points, may 
still be ‘true,’ if belief in it is found satisfying in other respects, In 
short, the authors seem to me to have here, as in some other cases, 
bestowed a good deal of excellently ingenious refutation upon an 
absurd theorem, suggested, possibly, by some of James’s expressions, 
but not seriously held by him or by any one. It is true, however, that 
many writers have been prone to talk of pragmatism as an epistemol- 
ogy which in some important way emphasizes the instrumental or 
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adaptive office of thought; and against this fashion of speech the 
author’s argument is a truly pertinent objection. How far it reaches 
they hardly seem themselves to realize. For it is not, as it purports 
to be, a criticism from an instrumentalist point of view; it is a criticism 
of instrumentalism as such from the point of view of a non-Darwinian 
biology. And the authors would have given their criticism more force 
if they had put it in this form; if they had explicitly said—what they 
have suggested—that instrumentalism is the belated application in 
logic of a certain set of biological presuppositions (i. ¢., those of neo- 
Darwinism) just at the time when in biology itself those presupposi- 
tions are becoming obsolete. Present-day evolutionary biology by no 
means requires us to assume that all organic functions are exclusively 
adaptive, or that they exist solely by virtue of their survival-value. 
Thought, then, need be instrumental to nothing save its own peculiar 
ends—true beliefs. And when the trueness of a belief, in turn, is 
acknowledged to mean in practice—what, as we have seen, serious- 
minded pragmatists seldom plainly deny that it means—primarily the 
fulfilment of the ordinary logical requirements, or at any rate of some 
genuinely ‘intellectual’ or ‘theoretic’ requirements, then all the flourish 
of trumpets over the birth of an ‘instrumentalist logic’ begins to 
impress one as much ado about very little. 

There are, it is true, epistemological theories which may be called 
‘instrumentalist’ in a significant sense. Such is the doctrine of the 
legitimacy of believing whatever it seems invigorating to believe; 
such, likewise, is the seemingly (but only seemingly) antithetic doc- 
trine, espoused by some Darwinian biologists, that the only way to 
determine whether a judgment be true consists in estimating whether 
those who believe it thereby become better fitted for survival. But 
neither of these appears to be accepted by those pragmatists to whom 
instrumentalism is most frequently ascribed; nor is either the theory 
under discussion in the present volume. A doctrine often called 
‘instrumentalism’—represented by Dewey and others—might more 
aptly be called tentativism. It consists (when separated from the 
metaphysical doctrine which the authors call ‘humanism’), if I under- 
stand it, partly in a certain view about the conditions under which 
problems arise, partly in a view about the degree of finality to which 
knowledge can attain. Problems, it is declared, are relative to the 
concrete and definite situations in personal experience out of which 
they emerge, they are engendered by a discovered specific unsatis- 
factoriness (which may be an ‘intellectual’ unsatisfactoriness) in the 
adjustments thus far reached. And because the problems are thus 
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relative and concrete, the solutions will always be provisional, limited, 
pertinent only to the type of situation which gave rise to them, and, 
indeed, only to so much of that situation as had at that time secured 
attention. Problems which purport to transcend this relativity and 
particularity, which involve inquiries (in Dewey’s words) about ‘“‘some 
inclusive first cause, some exhaustive final goal,’’ some “wholesale 
essence,” are pseudo-problems, insoluble because meaningless. In so 
far as this view does not declare the actual fest of truth to lie in the 
relation of a judgment to some extrinsic utility—survival, or happiness 
—I see no reason for calling it epistemological instrumentalism. It 
is really with this tentativism that the reasonings in Dogmatism and 
Evolution are much of the time concerned, and it is with this phase of 
the pragmatist movement that the authors appear to be most in 
sympathy. The principal constructive outcome of their book is a 
restatement of tentativism in a more moderate, a semi-rationalistic, 
form. They agree, for example, that “the ideal of deductive cer- 
tainty” is one which “‘can only be progressively realized, that its 
absolute realization would, indeed, be the extinction of thought alto- 
gether,”’ that ‘such knowledge as the rationalist dreamed: of—final, 
irreducible, modifiable only by accretion’’—is not to be expected by 
those who have acquired the evolutionistic habit of mind. “Our 
actual investigations into the nature of anything are always carried 
on with reference to some specific practical or theoretical interest, 
and it is this interest which furnishes a criterion for the success of the 
investigation.’’ But the authors insist that the rationalist’s dream 
is the ideal of thought, and that we ought to expect it to be progres- 
sively approximated—instead of making the essentially ‘static’ as- 
sumption that at all stages of the process knowledge must remain 
equally loose, fluid, particular, open to wholesale revision. The 
authors accordingly see no reason for belittling formal logic—which is 
a body of principles relating to ‘concrete situations’ in a highly 
generalized and indirect way, no doubt, but not on that account less 
pertinently or less usefully. Unless there were such a thing as ‘formal’ 
truth (which implies general criteria, that hold good irrespective of 
alterations of the matter referred to, and generalized premises that 
must be known or assumed to be true before the particular problem 
to be dealt with can be solved), we could never employ that very 
practical ‘instrument of adjustment’ called inference. The authors 
even fail to find in what I have called tentativism any good reason 
for not admitting, with some qualifications, that our mind possesses 
a priori categories which give to thought its form and structure. For 
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in the evolution of concepts, in the succession of man’s interpretations 
of experience, ‘‘a certain relative stability belongs to the earlier 
members."" To be sure, the later concepts do not supervene “‘as 
mere accretions to the earlier,’ but rather “‘as modifications which 
go to the formation of a more complex unity. But the earlier have 
nevertheless this preference: that as the further revision of the complex 
becomes necessary, this takes place as far as possible in the later 
elements; and only such portion of the correction as cannot be made 
here is passed back farther and farther, until the disturbing conditions 
are satisfied." In these early-evolved concepts which “are not ob- 
servably affected in the course of ordinary experience,”’ then, we have 
a system of categories standing out as “a pure form of thought, 
logically prior to all the particularity of experience."’ Thus we are, 
after all, brought by the road of evolutionism to “the standpoint of 
the Critical Philosophy—with this exception, indeed, that we do not 
regard it as an ultimate standpoint, and hence no longer expect a self- 
sufficient completeness in the view of reality which it affords.” We 
are, in fact, brought even farther—to nothing less than Hegel’s Logic; 
that work—so run the authors’ concluding words—when ‘“‘viewed as a 
provisional solution of a problem which, from the terms in which it is 
stated, can never be adequately solved, becomes a treasure-house of 
inestimable wisdom, which the pragmatist, of all men, cannot afford 
to despise.” 

The value of this reconciling conclusion depends, of course, upon 
its meaning; and I find the meaning a little elusive. Is it that the 
authors would have us adopt the main articles of the Critical and the 
Hegelian philosophies (which are two very dissimilar philosophies), 
merely adding thereto a pinch of modesty—a confession that we are 
not the Pope, and shall very likely find reason hereafter to revise our 
opinions, at least upon the less fundamental matters? In that case, 
surely, rationalism would gain the substance and tentativism merely 
the shadow. All the definite doctrinal content of our philosophy at 
any given time would come from the former; the latter would merely 
inspire an occasional polite admission of our fallibility. This last 
would be a salutary, but scarcely a startling or momentous result 
to have been caused by so large-sounding an event as the application 
of evolutionary conceptions to logic. Or do the writers merely wish 
to insist that we are in possession of a certain (not necessarily large) 
stock of truths which are at least so far valid a priori that we may 
pretty confidently use them as presumptions with which other proposi- 
tions may be required to agree. So much, I suspect, nearly all 
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pragmatists would readily admit,—though it might justly be remarked 
by the authors, at this point, that the admission is one which those 
pragmatists who make it seem rather frequently to forget. But con- 
strued in either of these two ways, the authors’ conclusion seems a less 
novel and less significant reconciliation of opposing philosophies than 
it has at first the look of being. I cannot but surmise, however, that 
neither of these constructions is adequate, and that when the authors 
have more fully and precisely explained the mediating view which 
they propose it may prove to contain much of philosophical moment. 
Meanwhile, it should be said that in dwelling so captiously upon the 
concluding synthesis of the book—which is little more than hinted at 
—I have done the book as a whole some injustice. For its chief 
merit lies in the ingenuity and penetration of its criticisms, and 
especially in the force with which it drives home the point that even 
the practical or biological serviceableness of thought depends upon 
the indirectness of the reference of the ‘idea of an object’ to action, 
upon the increasing accumulation of ‘abstract’ and well-defined con- 
cepts, and upon the acquisition of generalized conclusions of which the 
validity varies relatively little from one ‘situation’ to another. That 
with respect to these matters some pragmatists have at least been 
guilty of (from their own point of view) false emphases, which the 
authors of Dogmatism and Evolution successfully show to be false 
from that point of view, it appears to me to be impossible to deny. 
Some of the best qualities of the book show, perhaps, at their maximum 
in the two brilliant appendices, which are purely critical; of these, 
the second is Mrs. DeLaguna's vigorously reasoned article on ‘“‘The 
Practical Character of Reality,’ which has previously appeared in 
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A Text-Book of Psychology. By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. 
Part II, pp. 303-556. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1910.—pp. 556. 

In reviewing the first volume of this important text (PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW, XIX, 1910, pp. 319 ff.), the writer postponed the discussion 
of certain features of the treatment until the entire book was at hand. 
It now devolves upon us to take up these matters, together with a 
sketch of the contents of the second volume and an estimate of the 
significance of the work as a whole. 

In many particulars the treatise deserves and will receive unqualified 
praise. This fact enables one to point out certain of its short-comings 
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free from any sense of hypercritical fault-finding. Its lucidity of 
exposition, its accurate scholarship, its sanity of judgment upon con- 
troverted topics, its generally open-minded attitude toward new evi- 
dence on old problems, these and a dozen other similar qualities 
assure it a high and permanent place in the literature of psychology. 
In its own field one may feel sure that it will have no serious rival 
until we secure translations of the great works of Wundt and Ebbing- 
haus. 

On the other hand, the reviewer feels that the second part of the 
book, taken in its entirety, is distinctly less representative of current 
conditions in psychology than was the first part. The omissions are 
more serious and the balance is rather less well preserved. A running 
commentary upon certain features of Part II will best serve to exhibit 
the basis of this opinion. 

In the chapter on the perception of space, the author commits him- 
self to a doctrine intermediate between those of Wundt and Hering, 
holding that extent in two dimensions is an attribute of certain sensa- 
tions (and thus nativistic), whereas perception of the third dimension 
rests upon secondary rather than immediate data. The chapter brings 
together a considerable amount of the experimental observations on 
space perception and these are well organized and stated. It is per- 
haps least satisfactory in its discussion of illusions, the brevity of 
which is somewhat out of proportion to both the quantity and quality 
of the literature of the subject, as well as to its intrinsic interest. 

The chapters on perception of time, qualitative (?) perception, 
composite perception (perception involving more than one form of 
sensory stimulus), pure and mixed perception, must be passed over 
very briefly. 

Pure perceptions are such as contain no imaginal elements. The 
author gives no examples. With mixed perceptions, involving these 
elements, we are already familiar under the single term perception. 
It is in this connection that we are introduced to the author's account 
of meaning. This is as it should be and marks a distinct advance 
over the earlier practice of the Outlines. Meaning, he says, is always 
context and may at times appear as physiological tendency rather than 
as conscious significance. As far as it goes this is excellent function- 
alism, although it leaves one wishing for a somewhat fuller explication 
of the term context. Nothing is more certain, for instance, than that 
meaning is not wholly synonymous with context. Much which may 
fairly be regarded as context is quite irrelevant to meaning, unless 
one has simply logical context in mind and then the original proposi- 
tion is tautologous. 
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The account of association is notable for two things—its all but 
complete omission of reference to the literature of association as 
applied to psycho-analysis (the exception occurs in the chapter on 
Action) and its overt acceptance with minor qualifications of Wundt’s 
description of the mechanism of association, with its emphasis upon 
the importance of the elements of the ideational complexes and the 
principle of supplementing. 

The chapter on memory exhibits several striking characteristics. 
The author commits himself to the doctrine that memory images 
differ from those of imagination in being more fleeting, unstable, 
and generally weaker than the latter, and in being accompanied 
by motor restlessness. This viewis alleged to be at variance with 
the common conviction. No doubt there is much of truth in the 
observations (cf. Perky, Amer. Jour. Psy., X XI, 1910, p. 422) upon 
which Mr. Titchener rests his conclusion. Certainly the facts reported 
are most interesting. But it is clear that so limited a group of 
experiments cannot be accepted as exhaustive; and the rather 
unguarded advocacy of the theory advanced is not in keeping with 
the author’s customary conservatism in subscribing to new doctrines 
before they have been widely tested. 

He has nothing to say of the important literature on memory train- 
ing, nothing on methods of memorizing, nothing on transfer of memory 
training—all of them chapters in the experimental literature of very 
great interest. The fact that many of these studies have emanated 
from pedagogical sources would hardly seem to warrant their omission. 
Only an arbitrary delimitation of the field of general psychology could 
exclude them. 

The chapter on action plunges at once into a description of the 
reaction experiment and comes to the surface again only after some 
twenty pages of discussion on this topic. The author considers the 
genesis of conscious action in the animal world and expresses hearty 
assent to the familiar view that originally all muscular acts were 
conscious, that reflexes and automatic acts have simply degenerated 
(or evolved) from their conscious state. One is little prepared in the 
face of this interest in the so-called phylogenetic aspect of motor 
development to find so small a measure of attention devoted to the 
manner in which the child and the human adult gain control over their 
muscles. It is difficult to understand on what ground this slighting 
of the topic can be justified. If it be said that in the case of the child 
we have no convincing evidence gained by trustworthy methods, and 
that in the case of the adult we have too little to warrant definite 
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conclusions, it may be justly replied that what we have is thereby 
rendered doubly interesting for discussion. Certainly all of it is 
more relevant to the immediate purpose than the consideration of 
evolutionary theories of volition, which must in the nature of the 
case be largely speculative. 

In a closing paragraph of this chapter, Mr. Titchener challenges 
the permanent or general significance of pleasure and pain for conduct. 
He also denies most of the other functions which have been assigned 
to it. What he thinksit is for, or how he would account for it, the 
reviewer does not quite know. Did he not concern himself to criticise 
previous theories of its function, one might suppose that he regarded 
the whole problem as irrelevant to his immediate business. 

The discussion of emotion is chiefly notable for an interesting 
critique of the James-Lange theory and for a shorter but equally 
interesting attack upon the law of dynamogenesis. To be sure, the 
author admits the more important contentions of these doctrines, 
although objecting to the sweeping claims of their more extreme de- 
fenders. He acknowledges that organic sensations of reflex origin are 
essential features of gross emotions and he recognises that ideational 
processes gain their ultimate significance through their influence over 
conduct. 

The chapter on ‘thought,’ which is substantially a condensed account 
of his monograph on the Experimental Psychology of the Thought 
Processes, is perhaps the most interesting, as it is quite the most 
illuminating, part of the book. The author lays about vigorously 
among the advocates of imageless thoughts, non-sensory relational 
elements, unanalysable elements and the like, and concludes to his 
own satisfaction—and to his reviewer's also—that sensations and 
images are always on hand, one or the other, whenever really conscious 
business is going forward. 

The author's account of judgment is a modified edition of Wundt’s 
view and offers one of the very few instances where he fails in remark- 
able clarity of exposition. 

Lastly comes the self, crowded into three concluding pages in which 
we have our attention directed to the alleged fact that our acquaintance 
with the self, instead of being one based upon hourly and daily inter- 
course as has often been maintained, is in fact confined to very in- 
frequent sallies, when for one reason or another our bodily sensations 
obtrude themselves, or some other equally accidental circumstance 
calls the poor creature to our notice. Miss Calkins's efforts to reconcile 
the structuralist and the functionalist to one another through her 
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psychology of self would seem to have made very little headway 
with the author of this treatise. The self of the epistemologist, 
the ‘knower,’ in all cognitive functions is never even sighted in this 
analysis. 

Reverting now to a few points which were left open in the notice 
of Part I, it may be said that Part II confirms and emphasises the 
opinion previously expressed of the qualities of the book as a student’s 
text. Advanced students will assuredly find it most valuable. For 
young students just beginning psychology, the class for which the 
Outlines was originally prepared, it will quite as certainly be of much 
less worth. There will unquestionably be a demand for a simplified 
and abbreviated single-volume edition. 

Despite a certain amount of cross-referencing, the text suffers, 
especially in its later portions, from discontinuity of presentation. 
The reader is often dropped into the midst of a subject with slight 
warning of what he is approaching and with only meager suggestion of 
its relations to what he has just left. Such a procedure causes no 
great impediment to a student who already knows something of 
psychology. It may even serve asa tonic. But it must make costly 
inroads on the time of a beginner. Were it not for an unusual lucidity 
of exposition of the separate topics, this difficulty would be serious. 

Taken as a whole, the volume shows considerably more flexibility 
of view in certain directions than the older Outlines. Indeed, the 
so-called functionalists (whose chief bond of union is their common 
conviction of the emptiness and futility of a purely structural psy- 
chology) may well feel that Mr. Titchener is slowly moving in their 
direction. Certainly if he dallies much longer with explanations of 
conscious processes in terms of nervous action, he will find himself 
willy-nilly in the camp of the enemy. One frequently is moved to 
wonder just why he stops short where he does. 

When in studying voluntary action one has turned for an explana- 
tion of reflex activities to earlier conscious acts, as our author does, 
what logical! justification is there for refusing to search for general 
explanatory biological conceptions of other forms of conscious process? 
Yet if one does so seek, he becomes in one essential respect a function- 
alist. He recognizes that an explanation of mental processes in terms 
of nervous action which does not attempt to learn what significance 
the nervous acts themselves possess is arbitrary and unsatisfactory. 
In several places besides that mentioned we find that our author has 
started to tread the primrose path. 

His own practice in turning to the nervous system discloses a certain 
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kind of inconsistency. His psychological materials reduce to specific 
sensations, images, and elementary affections, all of which originally 
were structurally conceived. His physiological ‘explanations’ are 
mainly couched in terms of ‘tendencies’ or ‘sets’ of the nervous system, 
and not in terms of specific organs or their activities. No doubt, 
the author’s neural terminology is capable of translation into such 
form as would permit a more satisfactory and more explicit type of 
explanation. But, as things now stand, a reader often feels that he 
has been givén a metaphor rather than a usable explanation. If the 
metaphors only led out into a larger interpretative point of view, one 
would not object. As yet, however, this is only occasionally true, 
and then, apparently, in spite of, rather than because of, the conception 
of explanation adopted. 

This is the point at which the main criticism must be entered 
against the author's view-point, recognizing cordially not only all 
that is good in it intrinsically, but especially acknowledging the skill 
and scholarship with which Mr. Titchener has developed it. In 
reading Mr. Titchener’s book, one feels the lack of such guidance as 
was afforded the readers of James’s Principles by the chapters on the 
Self, on the Stream of Consciousness and the Will. In his opening 
chapter, to be sure, he formulates his conception of the problem of 
psychology, but in presenting us with the solution of this problem, the 
mind which is its alpha and omega falls apart into disconnected bits, 
that are never quite satisfactorily recombined for us, and the reader 
is likely to go away with only fragmentary conceptions of the total 
organization. 

This type of criticism does not screen an apology for introducing 
metaphysics into psychology, but it is a plea for the injection of more 
vitalistic notions. To seek for the explanation of mental phenomena 
in neural activities is a rather barren and formal enterprise, if you have 
no reason to offer, no suspicion to cherish, as to why these nervous 
processes should be what they are, or do what they do. It pushes 
explanation back one stage further and leaves the case in reality much 
what it was before. 

We welcome heartily such signs as we have detected of the author’s 
breaking away from his earlier and somewhat more rigid ideals of a 
structural psychology. We do not mean to allege that he himself is 
cognizant of such a change, much less that he intends it. On this 
issue we have no assertions to make. The fact of the change seems 
to us essentially obvious. We can only regret that it has not gone far 
enough to render him more broadly hospitable in his outlook toward 
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the dynamic features of the mind as contrasted with the more strictly 
static ones. His conservatism in the matter is in evidence in many 
trifling matters, and in some important ones. He eschews, for ex- 
ample, any conspicuous use of the conception of habit. The term 
itself appears only twice in the index, and the occasions of its use are 
quite incidental. The treatment of attention is marked by an effort 
to deal with the subject exclusively under his structuralistic concep- 
tions of sensation, affection, and image. In point of fact the outcome 
is substantially indistinguishable from the account of attention given 
by authors quite guiltless of structuralistic leanings. These two in- 
stances may serve as illustrations of many others which might be 
chosen. 

Meantime, apart from the value of the work as a sound and helpful 
presentation of modern psychology under the influence of experimental 
methods, it possesses no small interest in the indication which it 
gives that structural psychology is becoming more plastic in fact 
even though it cleaves in theory to its original ideals. 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Chrysippe. Par Emre Briéurer. Paris, F. Alcan, 1910.—pp. viii, 

295. 

The series of monographs issued in France under the title ‘‘Les 
grands philosophes” has in the past maintained a high level of work- 
manship and M. Bréhier’s contribution is not the least admirable 
volume in the collection. His subject is Chrysippus, and by that 
title we naturally understand him to mean a phase of Stoicism. He 
has done well to mark out his boundaries thus definitely; the title- 
page is, as it were, a sample of the judicious use of limitations which 
characterises the whole work: and in the sphere of Stoicism nothing 
is more requisite than well-marked limitations. As a rule we are 
content to take Stoicism as a cloud of doctrine, no bigger at first than 
a man’s hand but at last spread out over the whole Roman world; 
we think at once of the early dialectical Stoicism, the middle ethical 
Stoicism, and that last phase when the consolations of philosophy were 
an anodyne for the cares of empire. Such an uncritical attitude does 
little harm to the spirit of Stoicism: for the spirit undoubtedly re- 
mained throughout extraordinarily constant to its own nature. But 
the method has distinctive vices: it blurs the outline of individual 
teaching; it shortens the historical perspective; above all it obscures 
the degrees by which Stoicism descended from its original severity to 
the loose meditations of its declining years. In spite of many good 
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books on Stoicism there is, we think, room for good books on Stoics; 
M. Bréhier has given us a model of the way in which a book can be 
written on a scholarch so as to illuminate the movement of the school 
from phase to phase. 

The volume begins with a book on the life and works of Chrysippus; 
the second book is devoted to doctrine, which is treated under the 
three heads Logic, Physics, and Ethics. The general features of 
Stoicism are familiar enough not to require any mention here; it is 
sufficient to say that they are adequately treated by the author and 
admirably correlated and arranged. Only a few points can be 
selected at present for comment, and the limits of a review necessarily 
throw those points out of their right focus; so that the following 
remarks must, in justice to the author, be prefaced by a recognition 
of his excellent treatment and accurate scholarship. 

In his treatment of the doctrines, the author lays considerable stress 
on the point that for the Stoics logic becomes dialectic (p. 63) and in 
consequence dialectic becomes something different from dialectic as 
defined by Aristotle. But, while this is a truth, it seems to have taken 
the place of a greater truth, and to be substituted for an adequate 
explanation of the lines along which philosophy in that age was moving. 
For the real significance of the development lies in the fact that Stoi- 
cism became itself dialectical, it not only had a theory of dialectic 
but it was itself dialectical and its treatment of problems shows again 
and again this mark of declining philosophic strength. This point 
should, we think, have been more fully treated by the author, and 
that would have assisted the improvement of his work in another 
direction in which we are inclined to think it falls short of the require- 
ments. Briefly stated, this failure consists in not being sufficiently 
alive to the lines of connection between Stoicism and earlier Greek 
thought. M. Bréhier’s command of material is great, but it is possible 
to do much more than he has done in the way of showing the evolution 
of a particular Academic or Peripatetic formula into a Stoic principle. 
The student of Stoicism as he grows familiar with his material becomes 
more and more conscious of the fact that Stoics and Epicureans were 
quarreling over the interpretation of rubrics and their headlines were 
texts from Plato and Aristotle. In this direction a very fruitful line 
of research opens out, and our recognition of M. Bréhier’s apt refer- 
ences to Plato or Aristotle must be qualified by a sense of the greater 
extent to which this part of his work should have been developed. 
This would have greatly assisted the exposition of some doctrines, 
notably those of conviction and of destiny. As to the former of these, 
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the famous doctrine of the gavtacia xatadyztix4, our author leaves 
us with the impression that his refinements are overdrawn. He rightly 
rejects any subjective interpretation; he sides therefore with those 
who regard the subjective certainty as directly dependent on the 
nature of the object (pp. 99-101). But a further qualification pro- 
duces what is really an intermediate position; the power of producing 
conviction is immanent in the image and the ‘objectivity’ consists 
only in the fact that the image is prior to the activity of reason. Here 
M. Bréhier seems to have developed a subtlety that is out of place; 
he also seems to have overlooked the fact that a Stoic had to explain 
both the essence and the justification of the conviction. The essence 
is easily settled: it is simply the assent (ovyxard Oéo1s) which the 
Stoics made equal to conscious apprehension, thus reducing to a 
minimum the so-called passivity of the mind. But this tendency 
toward a theory of activity brought its own difficulties: the activities 
must be discriminated for they are not all right: in other words, there 
must be some justification for assent, so that error may be condemned 
as irrational assent, or unjustified assent. This leads to a position 
which virtually amounts to the assertion that truth is a quality of 
objects, and as such capable of causing truth in the inner judgments. 
This was an ineradicable weakness in the Stoic position: it came from 
the Platonic correlation of knowledge and being, inner perfection of 
knowledge with outer perfection of being: it succumbed to the attack 
of those sceptics who saw that certainty never is absolute, but is relative 
to the individual's power of judging evidence. The statement of 
Arcesilas that there is no distinctive mark which guarantees truth and 
that nothing is in se convincing shows that this was the last remnant 
of that dogmatic rationalism. 

The second chapter deals with the physics and gives ap adequate 
and pleasing account of Stoic views on physical questions, discussing 
the theories under the heads of dualism, cosmology, anthropology, 
destiny and religion. These sections are all very commendable; the 
one on destiny is specially interesting and may be selected for comment 
as typical of the author’s manner. It begins with a résumé of the 
antedecents, A°schylus and Plato for example; it shows how the 
“Fate’’ of those writers grew in importance and became a doctrine 
rather than part of a doctrine; it treats of the Logos of Heraclitus; 
it links these together with the ‘religious concept’ of Stoicism; it 
shows finally that natural causation is not destiny, because the latter 
is no more than the assertion that natural events have a causal explana- 
tion. This last point is of special interest, for the student of Stoicism 
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rarely grasps the exact way in which natural causation and destiny 
are different notions. Natural causation is nothing more than a logic 
of events: it is a method, not a productive activity: as Goethe said of 
Time, it neither makes nor destroys anything. Chrysippus showed 
considerable acumen in seeing that over and above the scientific 
method (e. g., of Deomcritus) there was a need for some explanation 
of unity; else, as M. Bréhier points out, the causal series themselves 
might be plural and disconnected. It is on ‘sympathy,’ the hidden 
union of all things, that the idea of destiny really rests. 

From the subject of destiny we pass to that of liberty and the vital 
question of freedom in action, and here we find the two aspects, logical 
and ethical, adequately discussed. The logical aspect is a question 
of the reality of disjunctive judgments, and here the Stoic was acute 
enough to see that the ‘either . . . or’ type of judgment does not 
assert either or both of its alternatives, and therefore does not assert 
that the future issue is already determined. The latter problem, the 
ethical, is solved by the dialectical solution according to which the 
agent is not determined wholly by the factors but is codperative, one 
factor among the totality of factors. This is clearly shown from 
Cicero's account in the De fato and the example of the cylinder whose 
motion is determined partly by the impulse which moves it and partly 
by its form or nature. It follows, on this analogy, that in the practical 
life we act under influences but in accordance with our specific nature, 
a solution that is creditable to Stoicism if not satisfactory for all 
time. M. Bréhier’s exposition is admirable, but here as before his 
references to Plato and Aristotle seem somewhat inadequate. There 
can be no doubt that this is the historical descendant of Aristotle's 
doctrine that the agent is ovvairiws rws (E. N. 1114 b 23) combined 
with Metaphysics, vi. 3 (1027 b 10). This was itself only the expan- 
sion of a hint in Plato, and the idea presents a continuous development 
which seems to be overlooked as a rule, though noted by E. Caird in 
his work on The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. 

A chapter on “La morale” with an interesting section on the passions 
and a final section on the general idea of culture at this epoch brings 
to conclusion a book which any student of philosophy will find emi- 
nently profitable reading. G. S. BRETT. 

TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Uber Annahmen. Von A. MEINoNG. Zweite umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1910.—pp. xiii, 403. 
The second, revised edition of Meinong’s Uber Annahmen will be 
welcome to the many thinkers of varying shades of opinion who found 
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the first edition so extraordinarily suggestive. Larger by about a 
hundred pages, it includes much additional polemic occasioned by 
the wide-spread criticism of his doctrine, but it is further distinguished 
by the addition of new material on the subject of “objectives.” This 
logical conception, “the importance of which,” we are told in the 
preface, “first appeared in the writing of the first edition of Uber 
Annahmen,” leads to an extensive modification of the first five chap- 
ters. The remaining changes are mainly matters of detail. The 
chapters on the psychology of desire and value, although relatively 
unmodified in the body of the content, aim by extensive additional 
notes to recognize, if not to utilize, the recent developments in that 
subject. 

The first edition sought to show the existence of a class of psychical 
acts or processes, half way between presentations and judgments, 
to which the name of assumptions must be given, and adduced reasons 
why these processes should not be subsumed under either of the other 
classes. Judgment, according to Meinong, differs from presentation 
in two ways, both of which belong to the act and not to the content 
of experience, namely, that it involves belief and that it affirms or 
denies. Assumptions keep the affirmation or denial but drop the 
belief. They are much nearer to judgment than to presentation, for 
it is quite proper to speak of them as judgments without belief, but 
not to say that they are presentations determined with regard to yes 
or no (pp. 277-8). A wealth of empirical analysis was adduced to 
establish these two propositions, and in the process new fields of 
psychological investigation were opened up. In the meantime, the 
Gegenstandstheorie, with its insistence upon the two points,—the cut- 
ting loose of the world of objects from the concept of existence and 
the apprehension of ‘‘objectives” (or the contents of affirmative and 
negative propositions) by thought and not by sense-presentation,— 
had been developed and published. The contention of the second 
edition is now, much more explicitly and convincingly, that there are 
many such propositions, apprehended and operated upon by thought, 
where judgment is definitely excluded, that is, where affirmation and 
negation remain, but where belief does not and cannot exist. Here, 
as for instance in the field of esthetic objects (given by Meinong a 
large though by no means predominant place in the argument), as- 
sumptions alone are possible. The part which these acts play in 
both intellectual and emotional activities constitute a convincing 
proof of their reality and necessity. 

It is at this point that the polemic of the book appears. Some of 
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Meinong’s more important critics, while accepting the essentials of 
the doctrine of objectives, have denied the necessity of the réle of 
assumptions in theirapprehension. Thus Bernard Russell accepts the 
objectives but ascribes to presentations the power of apprehending 
them. Marty, on the other hand, is concerned to show that the 
definition of judgment can be so conceived as to cover the apprehension 
of all the types of objects and objectives that Meinong’s analysis has 
distinguished. Meinong has, I think, sufficiently answered his critics 
on both points. Thus, I am inclined to believe, he is right in insisting 
that to say one can have not only a presentation of an object, but also 
of its existence or non-existence, involves a failure to distinguish. 
One can have a presentation of an object, but not of the meaning of a 
proposition about that object. ‘Let one hold the two objects, moun- 
tain and existence of the mountain, side by side before the mind, and 
the difference in the way of apprehending them, no less than the 
fundamental differences of these two objects, makes itself immediately 
evident. If the apprehension of the mountain is presentation, then 
the apprehension of its existence must be something else” (pp. 136 ff.). 
On the other hand, it seems equally true that to hold that the appre- 
hension of the narrative of a novel or the action of a drama (according 
to Meinong among the most important cases of apprehension of 
objectives by assumptions) is in reality a matter of judgment, although 
of a special kind, is again to miss the essential point of judgment, 
and to involve the whole essentially bungling and untrue concept of 
“conscious self-illusion” (pp. 154 ff.). Froma genetic point of view, 
assumption may pass over into judgment, but in the normal enjoy- 
ment of art one never really deceives himself. The zsthetic world 
remains a world of assumption. 

Meinong has, I say, succeeded in maintaining his general point as 
to the existence and function of assumptions. And yet, when it is 
possible for one of his critics (Marty) to maintain that assumptions 
are impossible a priori, and for another (Kerler) to close his criticism 
with the statement that on looking back it is seen that there is not 
much left of the assumptions, one suspects that such misunderstand- 
ings are not merely matters of definition, but are due, perhaps, to 
some weak point in Meinong’s own analysis. There is such a weak 
point, I am inclined to believe, and I suspect that it is to be found in 
the concept of pure presentation (blosse Vorstellung). 1 have criticised 
that conception, as it appears in Meinong’s philosophy, at length 
elsewhere, and will not repeat my criticism here. Suffice it to say that 
the conception creates difficulties in his own classifications and gives 
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rise to misunderstandings among his critics. Meinong has done 
splendid work in breaking the fetters of a purely presentational 
psychology, and in establishing the sphere of non-presentational 
thought, but may he not have gone too far in denying the ‘reality- 
coefficient’ to presentations? Has he not, perhaps, distinguished act 
and content in knowledge too absolutely? I speak here as one who has 
learned much from Meinong’s analysis, but believes that it must be 
supplemented by the genetic point of view and method. From that 
point of view these difficulties would, I believe, disappear. The pure 
presentation would be seen to be an abstraction, presentations having 
always an implicit presumption of reality, made explicit in assumption 
and judgment. From this point of view, also, what is act or function 
on one level of experience becomes part of the content of thought on a 
higher level. 

Meinong, it should be said, recognizes the validity and importance 
of the genetic point of view. In his introduction he finds satisfaction 
in the fact that “this, the youngest, most difficult, and most hopeful 
of the psychological disciplines has chosen the doctrine of assumptions 
as a chief pillar in its structure,—not in the sense of mere appropria- 
tion, but of wholly original elaboration’; that “a thinker such as 
Baldwin has given the opposition of judgment and assumption a 
fundamental place in his Genetic Logic, and that the newest and most 
comprehensive treatment of the fundamental problems of the theory 
of value has made use of it in the most varied connections.”” Am I 
mistaken in thinking that the genetic point of view has had its effect 
upon his own presentation of the subject? At least there is discover- 
able a clearly marked tendency to give more weight to the aspect of 
continuity in both the cognitive and affective-volitional sphere, to 
supplement the rigid distinctions between presentation, assumption, 
and judgment, made from the point of view of analysis, with a more 
flexible view of their relations when seen from the standpoint of 
cognitive process. Thus, for instance, in his section on Selbst-kritik 
(pp. 233 ff.), he appears to allow to presentations the power of appre- 
hension ( Erfassen) of objects, even though unreal, although for their 
cognition (Erkennen) presentation must be supplemented by assump- 
tion. Again, the importance which the second edition gives to the 
role of assumptions in the bringing forward (A ggredieren) of objectives 
as the platform of new acts of judgment, seems to indicate an increased 
emphasis upon the functional relations of the processes of thought 
and many of the details of the treatment strengthen the impression. 

Whether this be so or not, whether Meinong has or has not learned 
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from genetic psychology and logic, it is certainly true that genetic 
psychology and logic have learned much from him,—I should say, all 
psychology and logic. Thus, though at first sight not wholly apparent, 
his analysis of thought elements in general, of which the doctrine of 
assumptions is but a part, has an important place in the general 
attack upon this long neglected sphere of psychology, an attack in 
which, to be sure, the experimental method plays a much more con- 
spicuous r6le. 

There are, I am inclined to think, but two types of writers upon 
philosophical and psychological subjects: those who set out to write a 
psychology or a logic, as the case may be, and those who seek to 
solve certain problems irrespective of the name given to the results, 
or the methods employed. It is to the latter that Meinong belongs, 
emphatically so, and naturally he makes discoveries. In this matter 
of assumptions, as in other fields of study, investigations, concerned 
in the first place merely with the clearing up of a field of facts com- 
pletely overlooked by psychology, have ended by going far beyond 
that field. Not only have the assumptions shown themselves to be 
important experiences that throw new light on old problems of epis- 
temology and psychology, but they point the way to fields thus far 
unexplored. Not the least of these are the phantasy feelings and 
desires, and their rdle in valuation. 

In an account of Meinong’s Untersuchungen sur Gegenstandstheorie 
und Psychologie, published in this REVIEW, the present reviewer 
ventured to apply to its author the name of radical empiricist. Not- 
withstanding his doctrine of a priori knowledge, Meinong found the 
designation both proper and pleasing. I should like to make use of 
it again. Not only is this analysis of assumptions radically empirical 
in both spirit and method, but the entire treatment of objects and 
objectives with which it is so closely connected is in its very essence 
a disclosure of the variousness of experience. Only when we know 
how ‘many-mansioned’ the universe of reality really is can we hope 
to have a philosophy that shall rest upon anything but the flimsiest 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Philosophical Theory of the State. By BERNARD BosANQuET. Second 

Edition. London, Macmillan and Co., 1910.—pp. xl, 342. 

Mr. Bosanquet’s valuable contribution to the study of the nature of organ- 
ized society has, it is a pleasure to note, reached a second edition. An Intro- 
duction of twenty pages is here added, defining the author's “attitude towards 
movements in European thought which have declared their nature more dis- 
tinctly in the interval since the first publication of my work,” and “the 
opening of Chapter VIII has been rewritten.”” The conclusions of the author 
remain what they were a decade or more ago. “I am convinced, then, that 
the ancient theory of the State can only be strengthened and amplified by 
the wealth of modern experience. And little as the present work can claim 
to deal with the whole province of recent State development and activity, 
I believe that, resting on a tradition derived from thinkers who have been 
the sanest and profoundest students of civilized life, it affords a serviceable 
clue to the interpretation of such developments” (Introduction, p. xl). 
“The essence of the theory here presented is to be found not merely in Plato 
and in Aristotle but in very many modern writers, more especially in Hegel, 
T. H. Green, Bradley, and Wallace” (Preface, p. x). “It is an unfortunate 
result of the semi-practical aims which naturally influence social philosophers, 
that they are apt to take up an indifferent if not a hostile attitude to their 
given object . . . and therefore, as I venture to think, they partly fail to 
seize the greatness and ideality of life in its commonest actual phases” (Preface, 
pp. X, xi). 

For any who are not yet acquainted with the contents of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
able critique of the state, a brief résumé of its contents may be given. A philo- 
sophical theory makes no attempt to cope with specialists in their several fields. 
“We all know that a flower is one thing for the geometrician, another for the 
chemist, another for the botanist, and another again for the artist. The 
general nature of the task imposed on philosophy is this: Aiding itself, so far 
as possible, by the trained vision of all specialists, to make some attempt to 
see the full significance of the flower as a word or letter in the great book of 
the world.” The modern nation-state seems to be a reproduction on a broader 
scale of the ancient city-state, and the revival of the theory of Plato and Aris- 
totle in terms coloured by the intervening reign of juristic conceptions is due 
to Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

In comparing philosophical theory with sociology, it may be roughly said 
that sociological theory may be mainly (1) biological, (2) economic, or (3) 
juristic. (1) Evolution has imposed upon sociological research a characteristic 
bias, from which it is just perhaps beginning to shake itself free—the ex- 
planation of the higher, by which I mean the more distinctly human phe- 
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nomena, by the lower, or those more readily observed or inferred among savage 
nations or in the animal world. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Huxley are examined 
from this standpoint. (2) The theory arising from economic study contains 
a “thoroughly just assertion of man’s continuity with the world around him” 
(pp. 30-31), and is only dangerous when the mechanical pressure of economic 
facts is contrasted too deeply with the influence of ideas. (3) The process by 
which philosophical theory transcends the conceptions of sovereignty and 
contract is related more fully subsequently. (4) Finally many recent students 
of society,—Giddings, Durkheim, Tarde, Le Bon,—recognize that social 
facts are a product of mind. ‘“‘On Fridays we are told the passenger traffic 
returns of French railways, omnibuses, and steamers show a decline. What 
dumb fact is this? People do not like to travel on Fridays or prefer to travel 
on other days. What is this preference? The only unit that can really afford 
an explanation . . . is the living mind and will of the society in which the 
phenomenon occurs” (p. 43). This psychological method, however, is exposed 
to a danger. ‘Like every impartial science to which process and genesis 
are watchwords, it tends to explain the higher by the lower” (p. 49). 

In Chapters III and IV, “The Paradox of Self-government,” Bentham, J. S. 
Mill, and Spencer are ably reviewed, all of whom take the position substantially 
that “the liberty which a citizen enjoys is to be measured not by the nature 
of the governmental machinery he lives under, whether representative or 
other, but by the relative paucity of the restraints it imposes on him" (p. 72). 
In contrast with these several prima facie views of society stands Rousseau’s 
Contrat social. Indeed the disentanglement of the two opposing views 
twined together in the pages of Rousseau is one of Mr. Bosanquet's achieve- 
ments; and it is difficult to avoid his conclusion that Rousseau prepares the 
way for the idea that a higher freedom is possible in society than in any so- 
called state of nature. Mr. Bosanquet comments admirably on such passages 
as these: “To find a form of association which shall defend and protect, with 
the entire common force, the person and the goods of each associate, and by 
which each uniting himself with all, may nevertheless obey only himself, 
and remain as free as before."’ ‘In order, then, that the social pact may not 
be a vain formula, it tacitly includes the covenant which alone can confer 
binding force on the others, that whoever shall refuse to obey the general will 
shall be constrained to do so by the whole body, which means nothing else 
than that he will be forced to be free.” “‘We might, in view of the preceding, 
add to the gains of the civil state the moral freedom which alone makes 
man master of himself; for the impulsion of appetite alone is slavery, and 
obedience to the law which we have prescribed to ourselves is liberty.” 

These paragraphs are interesting to the reader who supposes that the key- 
note of the Contrat social is struck in this opening sentence, ‘‘ Man is born free 
and everywhere he is in chains,”’ and recalls that the gospel by Jean Jacques 
was one of the inspiring causes of the French Revolution. 

Chapter V, “The Conception of a Real Will,” and Chapter VI, “‘ The Con- 
ception of Liberty,” are developments of the idea deduced from Rousseau 
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of the reality of a general will. In the face of this idea the problem of self- 
government is transformed, and the opposition between self and others, self 
and law has to be interpreted entirely afresh. ‘Our liberty, or, to use a good 
old expression, our liberties, may be identified with a system of rights considered 
as the condition and guarantee of our becoming the best that we have it in us 
to be, that is of becoming ourselves” (p. 127). In Chapter VIII, “ Nature of 
the End of the State and Consequent Limit of State Action,” there is carefully 
developed the valuable and luminous principle that state action in regard 
to the best life for the citizens must be limited to the “‘ hindrance of hindrances,” 
a principle which the author with his wide information and deep interests 
treats with admirable discrimination. The next two chapters deal with Rous- 
seau’s theory as applied to the state and also with an analysis of the modern 
state, in which Mr. Bosanquet gives, amongst other matters, an outline of 
Hegel's conception of the state. And the work closes with a keen philosophical 
review of the ‘family,’ ‘neighborhood,’ ‘class,’ ‘nation-state,’ and ‘humanity’ 
as ethical ideas. Taken altogether Mr. Bosanquet’s volume gives the most 
complete and effective interpretation I am acquainted with of the view that 
the state is objectified reason or, as Hegel has said, the fulfilment of the 
absolutely free will. 

The reviewer is very far from desiring to be critical, but he may perhaps 
appropriately call attention briefly to a question raised by T. H. Green, and 
commented on at length by Mr. Bosanquet himself. “‘To an Athenian 
slave," writes Green, “‘who might be used to gratify a master’s lust, it would 
have been a mockery to speak of the state as a realization of freedom; and 
perhaps it would not be much less to speak of it as such to an untaught and 
underfed denizen of a London yard with gin shops on the right hand and on the 
left" (Principles of Political Obligation, p.8). No one who is at all acquainted 
with Mr. Bosanquet’s writings will question his knowledge of social questions, 
and may very well also assent to his reply to Green that “ probably in funda- 
mental matters there is as large a proportion of persons untaught and bred 
up between temptations among the rich as among the poor” (p. 290, mote). 
But this does not seem to remove the whole difficulty, although it may well 
be a rejoinder to Green, nor does it seem to be enough to add that of course 
society at any time is far from perfect (p. 289). The trouble is more radical. 
When it is a case of Socrates contra mundum who is to decide then, whether 
it is Socrates or mundus which expresses the objective reason of Greece? 
Unless the State is to be helpless in such a predicament, it would certainly 
seem to be necessary that it should provide amongst its objective institu- 
tions an institution whose express right will be to criticize the state as it is 
or any phase of it. Liberty in the sense of absence of all external restraint 
ought not to be viewed as a mistaken ideal, otherwise the State would seem 
to be liable to periodical rebellion or revolution, but should rather be converted 
into an institutional right of reform. Such an institutional right might be 
understood to be found in a modern state in the press, platform, and pulpit, 
or more adequately still in ‘‘ His Majesty's Loyal Opposition,” all of them es- 
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sential requisites of self-government. In other words, unless the State recog- 
nizes by express institutions that it itself is not the objectified reason of man, 
it is not a self-governing state. It must preserve and encourage and even 
compel organized criticism of itself, as the only means of preserving its own 
existence. This seems to me to be the modification of Hegel which is rendered 
necessary by what may perhaps be called in general the English view of the 
inviolable freedom of the individual. The theory that liberty is obedience 
to the higher self as expressed in the social order is confronted by the theory 
that liberty is the absence of restraint, and the antagonism is overcome in 
a view that ‘reform’ is a necessary social or political institution. Whether 
this solution of the controversy between freedom and restraint is based on a 
correct logic, whether, that is to say, the solution is confirmed or invalidated 
by the view taken of the nature of reality, is a question which cannot be finally 
disregarded. But if Mr. Bosanquet’s own logical writings are any criterion, 
a system of logic cannot be placed in an appendix to a theory of the state. 
S. W. Dype. 

ALBERTA, CANADA. 
Le Psiche Sociale, Unita di Origine e di Fine. Da Enrico Ruta. Milano, 

Palermo, Napoli, Reno Sandron Editore, 1909.—pp. 382. 

In his preface Signor Ruta states his purpose to be, “to show that among 
all races of men the history of thought is one, that all, subject to their dif- 
ferent degrees of power, are marching toward the one end, that the mission 
of the human species on the earth is one; that men of every country, color, 
and tongue are co-operating therein according to the measure of their st rength; 
and that this is so and cannot be otherwise, because it is a law of nature.” 
To the present writer it seems that this programme is not fully carried out. 
The author does not seriously attempt to take cognizance of the whole “ history 
of thought,” even his treatment of the religious and idealistic tendencies 
in the different races of men, which subject occupies a very large part of the 
volume, is necessarily incomplete; and his presentation of the ultimate outcome 
of human progress, the “mission of civilization" is somewhat vague. In 
fact, the author anticipates this charge of insufficiency of treatment in his 
preface, and excuses himself on the ground of the necessary limitations of 
space; but it may be permitted to the reader to regret that the scope of the 
treatise was not more limited. There is ample evidence in this work that 
Signor Ruta is in every respect competent to discuss with adequate thorough- 
ness and scholarship the many important and difficult subjects which are 
somewhat summarily disposed of here. The earlier chapters of the book 
occupy ground which has been pretty well worked over by previous writers. 
They treat of evolution in general, of the development of human faculty, and 
of the application to it of natural laws. The evident generalization of all 
is the law of reciprocity. Individual things belong either to the molecular 
world—amorphous and crystalline bodies—or to the cellular world,—which 
includes all forms of plant and animal life. In the latter, the individuals 
which affect their environment through function only are subject to the 
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“‘law of adaptation’’; these are plants and the lower animals. To the “law 
of accommodation”’ are to be referred all primitive or uncivilized men, that is, 
those that adapt their environment to themselves through the empirical 
exercise of their will. Civilized man, who modifies his world consciously and 
with scientific foresight, acts according to the “law of correction.” Apart 
from the nomenclature there is nothing novel in this classification. The 
analysis of the mental growth of the fully developed or creative consciousness 
called by the author the “‘Euripsyche” appears somewhat arbitrary: the three 
formative stages are given as feeling, with the grades of fancy, morality, and 
art; thought, with the grades of reason, intellect, and science; and will, with the 
grades of conscience, liberty, and social action (asione civile). Such an ap- 
parently artificial schematism as this needs at least more explanation and jus- 
tification than is offered us. Of great interest and value, on the other hand, 
is the exposition of the important and essential part played by the creative 
imagination in the drama of human progress. This is treated of in the seventh 
chapter as “the invention of the non-existent.” In the writer's view, the ideas 
of a god or gods, a Utopia, whether regarded as having existed in the past or as 
a possibility in the future, a life after death with rewards and punishments, 
and all similar conceptions, are necessary results of the human power to adapt 
its environment to its needs, and are means by which the “ Euripsyche” 
works toward its goal, which is the highest life for humanity through mutual 
love and the intellectual development of all. Man is the creator of his own 
god, and the character of his divinity is suited to his needs. With progressive 
races and men, these ideals change, and at last science will take the place of 
religious faith. For “the law which governs the evolution of humanity upon 
the earth is the law of intellectualization or correction; by which man frees 
himself continuously from those laws which regulate the lower forms of life, 
and rises into the domain of laws regulative of those forms that are ever 
growing better.” The destiny of mankind is thus conceived as one of human 
intellectualization by which each individual comes to co-operate in his degree 
in the uplifting and the happiness of all. This ethical life is itself the resultant 
of purely natural forces; supernatural beliefs having their place as means 
making to this end, but being eventually eliminated by the progress of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

In the chapters devoted to the religious ideals and moral standards of the 
various races of men, Signor Ruta shows a wide knowledge of his subject and 
the ability to make it both interesting and instructive; it demands, however, 
a fuller treatment than is given it here. The serious student may also regret 
the absence in most cases of references to the original authorities. The 
account of the ideal content of the religion of the Greco-Italian people seems 
to the present writer not quite adequate even for a sketch of this fascinating 
subject; but in this as in other parts of his work the author gives us much 
that is stimulating and suggestive. The tone of the whole book is worthy of 
praise; while the standpoint is scientific, the outlook is idealistic in the best 
sense of the word. 

E. 
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La démocratie politique et sociale en France. Par ALrrep Foumn.te. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1910.—pp. viii, 218. 

M. Alfred Fouillée is the French philosopher of to-day who is perhaps in 
closest touch and deepest sympathy with his time. Hence there is hardly a 
question now before the French parliament and the French public that is 
not touched upon in this last volume of his. He treats of the organization of 
democracy, the education of democracy, and the social problems that beset 
democracy, from the standpoint of a sociologist who is not governed by 
considerations of expediency but presents his remedies, whether popular or 
not. It is indeed obvious that some of M. Fouillée’s suggestions will meet 
with little response from the practitioners of French politics, many of whom, 
last year, did not seem even to have heard of him when his name was men- 
tioned in the House. But the author of the Jdées-forces would be a poor phi- 
losopher if that were to deter him from offering his advice: he knows that sound 
and just ideas have a way of reaching even the class of people that do not 
generally go to philosophers for guidance and inspiration. 

It is the first part of the book that is likely to prove of greatest interest to 
the American reader because it deals with problems common to all modern 
governments. M. Fouillée enumerates, and characterizes with his usual 
felicity, the fallacies and antinomies of every individualistic democracy. 
He shows that the abstract notions of liberty and equality, the much heralded 
‘rights of man" must be considered in the light of a higher principle, a prin- 
ciple including not merely the individual but society, not merely the present 
but the future. Liberty of the individual to govern himself has for its counter- 
part the responsibility of that individual towards the nation whom he governs. 
Moreover, the equality provided by the constitutions is often in practice 
the triumph of inequality, since it equalizes what is unequal. A nation is 
something more than an accidental collection of units; it is a living and per- 
manent being, having an organization to preserve, traditions to defend, rights 
and duties to protect against passing interests and ephemeral passions. 
A broader and more intelligent representation is needed in a republic. To 
obtain it the means advocated by the author are the adoption of proportional 
representation in the elections to the House, and a reform in the composition 
of the Senate as well as in the election of the President. 

M. Fouillée’s chapter on the “idea of Fatherland”’ is an echo of recent French 
controversies between nationalists and internationalists and concludes with 
a very sound reconciliation of the claims of country with those of humanity. 
Likewise the chapter on modern education deals mainly with the problem of the 
neutrality of the school, which was so violently agitated in France last year. But 
it emphasizes also the author’s strong protest against the utilitarian tendencies 
of the school system which, if carried to their extreme consequences, will 
lower all liberal professions and bring about “the oppression of the best 
by the worst.” While the author is in all the other debates on the side 
of the moderate element, on the question of school neutrality he is very much 
opposed to all compromise with any creed, religious or philosophical. Ac- 
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cording to him, the state has the right to teach neither God nor the negation 
of God in the public schools. Strangely enough, one of the books recently 
mentioned by the clericals as having been expurgated of all religious references, 
even the most unobtrusive, is the famous Tour de la France par deux enfants, 
which was written in M. Fouillée’s own home. 

The closing chapter dealing with social problems opens with the statement 
that “social progress has always lagged behind material, scientific, and political 
progress;” nevertheless the author is able to show that the last century wit- 
nessed a steady growth of wealth and a general increase of comfort. While 
it is true that there has been also a movement of concentration of wealth, 
this concentration has been largely for the benefit of groups of men, instead 
of single individuals. On the other hand, the decline of the rate of interest 
has had for its counterpart a steady rise of wages (80 per cent. in fifty years) 
which refutes the socialists’ contentions that the ‘rich [have become richer 
and the poor poorer.’ The progress of codperation and association -also 
points to a gradual betterment of the social and moral organism. 

Nevertheless it is not as an apologist’for the present system that M. Fouillée 
rejoices at these signs. For he realizes the force of the socialistic criticism. 
But he does not believe that collectivism is the ultimate and inevitable out- 
come of social evolution. The present wage system must give way to a 
system in which every workman will be the owner of his instruments of pro- 
duction, and every farmer the owner of the land he tills. This can be done, 
he thinks, without abolishing either property or freedom. 

The conclusions of this book of candid and impartial criticism by a man who 
is in sympathy with the present regime of France is not one of discouragement 
such as one is likely to hear from an old man, laudator temporis acti. Onthe 
contrary, it is an optimistic and hopeful conclusion. M. Fouillée does not 
think that history should repeat itself and the same cycles follow each other 
for ever. He looks forward to a new era when revolutions will be replaced 
by evolutions and justice ultimately assure the rights of all. 


OTHON GUERLAC. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


La philosophie de Léonard de Vinci d’aprés ses manuscrits. Par P&LEDAN. 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910.—pp. xvi, 189. 

This isa disappointing book. It undertakes to vindicate a place for Leonardo 
in the history of philosophy as the real creator of the modern experimental 
method. Out of the author’s somewhat extravagant claims there remains 
a residue of which the philosopher will be glad to take account. The evidence 
shows without doubt in Leonardo a strikingly clear-sighted, though not 
very profoundly or systematically argued, positivistic attitude. But the 
presentation of the evidence is rambling, diffuse, and too much interlarded 
with marks of admiration. Over a quarter of the volume is devoted to a 
rather ill-tempered attack on Luther, and an attempt to show that, so far 
from being a factor in modern intellectual freedom, the Reformation was only 
an interruption of the liberalism of the Renaissance which was getting posses- 
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sion of the Church—a thesis backed apparently by a strong anti-German feel- 
ing. Incidentally, the writer's sentiments would appear to be anti-Semitic 
as well. Much less significance can be assigned to another side of Leonardo's 
philosophy, in which, however, the author seems to follow him with equal 
admiration. This is the doctrine of ‘analogy,’ through which after limiting 
‘experience’ to the description of the laws of phenomena, a loose and fanciful 
way is found of reasserting the spiritual truths which the dogmatic scientist 
too hastily rejects. This consists to all practical intents in establishing a 
miscellaneous collection of psychological, ethical, and religious beliefs which 
happen to meet our approval, by discovering analogies to them in the natural 
world—much the same method as exemplified, for example, in Comenius’s 
grounding of educational principles in nature. The point of view of the writer 
is perhaps sufficiently suggested in a quotation: “‘ Trois voies conduisent a la 
vérité: la foi, la raison, et l’expérience. Chacune de ses voies correspond a 
une catégorie mentale, absolument irreductible; et le croyant, le philosophe, 
le savant ne mentent pas en prétendant posséder la vérité; elle résulterait 
de leur concordat. Jusqu ace qu'il s’établisse, la voile de la grande Isis, déchiré 
en trois morceaux, formera des banniéres ennemies qui grouperont des fidéles, 
suivant la personelle tendance."” What is likely to be the philosophical fruit- 
fulness of such a formula, the reviewer is not very much interested to inquire. 
A. K. Rocers. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


The Presentation of Reality. By Heten Wopenouse. Cambridge, Uni- 

versity Press, 1910.—pp. x, 163. 

Brevity, thoroughness, and incisiveness are among the qualities displayed 
by this essay, intended, says the author, “as a psychological preface to meta- 
physics,” or “a description of knowledge from the point of view of a philo- 
sophical psychology.” Knowledge, error, and the nature of reality, the latter 
in certain of its epistemological aspects, are successively treated in the fourteen 
chapters of the book. 

The author’s position may be described as epistemological realism. The 
thesis is maintained “that in all cognitive experience we come into immediate 
contact with objective reality, of the existence of which we have in experience 
an irrefutable witness, and that on all levels of cognition, sensuous or intellec- 
tual, this happens in the same way, namely, by the presentation of an object 
to a subject” (p. x. Cf. also pp. 65, 118, 146, 157). Simply “‘to have a 


presentation,’ for us, means . . . to know reality” (p. 4), and “‘even sensation, 
elementary as it is, must on my view, be still considered as knowledge of an 
object by a subject . . .” (p. 12). 


The author finds matter for adverse comment in the aloofness of a scientific 
psychology from the problems of philosophy, deprecates the abstract treat- 
ment of sensation as “‘a mere modification of consciousness"’ which gives us 
no direct information about the real world, and disapproves of the idealistic 
position that knowledge is a creative act and the reality known a construction 
(pp. 7, 8, 72, 74, 76, 119, 124, 157). “‘ Even if the whole world grows by means 
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of our interests: ... even if nothing can exist except on condition that it is 
known: even then our knowing is not in any ordinary sense an act of construc- 
tion or creation” (p. 8). Yet mere sense is declared inarticulate (pp. 64, 109); 
we never find in any presentation-continuum “‘all that might be there” (p. 22), 
and the idealistic inference is at hand that the reality which enters into sen- 
sation is likewise inarticulate, and thus unable to make good its claim to be 
the real. For the author “reality in the general sense is simply what does in 
any way present itself to us” (p. 69). As against pragmatism, reality “does 
not lie in wait for our thinking to make it,”’ although “the discovery of reality 
does.” 

Naturally the same attitude appears in the investigation of the nature of 
error. ‘“‘The most that we can say is that error means the failure of the real 
world to appear to us in a normal way” (p. 116), but why this account should 
invalidate other modes of description is not made clear. 

The realistic position is maintained not without apparent contradictions, 
and the prophetic nature of the introductory warning that “throughout this 
essay we shall be on controversial ground” becomes apparent as we read. 
But each one of the chapters is full of interest for the special student of episte- 
mology, presenting some problem that is of vital interest for a constructive 


metaphysical theory. 
CarRL VERNON TOWER. 
Soutu HIncHAM, Mass. 


The Evolution of Mind. By Josepa McCase. London, Adam & Charles 

Black, 1910.—pp. xvii, 287. 

It is sometimes unfortunate that a scientific book should be judged by its 
pretensions. Mr. McCabe's book is well written, both from the standpoint of 
style and facility and clearness of expression. It would be a great gain to the 
scientific public if men qualified to write such books had the ease in writing 
and clearness of expression possessed by this author. 

The author tells us that the issue of his work is quite distinct from that of 
modern psychology and from the work of Romanes and Lloyd Morgan. “My 
aim is, in short, to bring together whatever facts may be found to bear on the 
subject in a dozen sciences—chiefly, physics, organic chemistry, geology, 
paleontology, zodlogy, physiology, psychology, and anthropology ’’—surely 
a worthy, if colossal undertaking! Had the author claimed a modest knowl- 
edge, and had he admitted the reading of only a few well chosen works in 
comparative and human psychology, his criticism upon psychology and 
animal behavior might be allowed to pass unnoticed. But when in the intro- 
duction he says that he has “sought aid in the whole relevant literature of 
Europe and America,” one feels disposed]to make a few comments. In his 
chapter, ‘‘ Mind in the Bird,’’ he gives but a single reference to the bird litera- 
ture of America and none to that of Germany, and there is no experimental 
literature on bird work in England except that of Morgan, which he cites. 
The single exception in the case of American literature is the reference to 
Thorndike’s study of the chick. The work of Porter, Herrick, Scott, Conradi, 
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Rouse, and others in this country is entirely unnoticed; as is also the work 
of Hess and others in Germany. Consequently, there is little in the chapter 
but references to anecdotal literature, largely to that of Romanes. It must 
be said in all fairness to the author that he fails to find in this anecdotal 
literature anything bearing upon the question of mind in birds. Had he been 
familiar with the American and German literature on bird life, however, he 
would not have found such a disparity in ability to learn and to ‘imitate’ 
between the birds and the mammals. The chapter on the mammal brain is 
also supported by Morgan's work, that of Hobhouse, and the one study of 
Thorndike, Animal Intelligence. He regrets the fact that Thorndike has 
never given us his promised study on the primates (Mental Life of Monkeys, 
Monograph Supplement, Psychological Review, 1901)! I cite these failures 
merely to show that the author has no scientific justification for undertaking 
to write about a subject with which he is so little acquainted. 

To come to the author’s contentions. He finds no justification for the 
modern notion of coupling intelligence with a trial and error type of learning 
He agrees with Weissmann’s doctrine of unconscious thought, and finds in it 
an explanation of learning in most organisms below the mammals. We may 
form both conscious and unconscious associations. Learning can occur 
anyway in complex neural mechanisms (where the cortex is not highly elabo- 
rated) without any consciousness being present. 

He fails to come to close quarters with the question as to where mind first 
becomes apparent. He examines the various orders of animals and gives us 
in a summarized statement the following vague expressions: ‘The Protozoa 
and the Ceelenterates may be summarily dismissed. In the succeeding worlds 
of the Worms, Molluscs, Echinoderms and Crustacea few and slender claims 
are made for the presence of an agency other than that of their nervous 
mechanism.”’ ‘There may be a dull glow of consciousness in the fish.”’ 

With regard to the higher insects he is somewhat in doubt. ‘“‘The only 
reliable (and still indirect) way to infer consciousness is from the structure of 
the brain, and the brain of the insect is so obscure, and so little analogous to 
that of man, that we can draw no confident conclusion."’ ‘*‘ The question 
remains whether the cerebral activities of the ant or the bee may not be 
accompanied with a dull glow of consciousness.” 

In the mammals we find our first advanced stage of consciousness. The 
author really attempts to make cortical differentiation the criterion of con- 
scious development. All through his book he attempts to argue away from 
and to argue down the evidence from behavior where he fails to find a complex 
cortex. He does not show in any adequate way how the behavior of the 
simpler mammals differs from that of birds, fish, etc. His conclusion is really 
based upon structure. 

He modestly leaves open the question of the ultimate nature of consciousness. 
He declines to see in it the emergence or accession of a new reality, ‘‘other than 
ether, or ether-compacted nerve.”’ ‘‘Until we know the cortex sufficiently 
well to say that its structure throws no light on the nature of consciousness, 
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the question must be left open.” ‘Every portion of the cortex has, of course, 

been submitted to the finest microscopical examination. I am not ignorant of 

the work of Ramon y Cajal, Flechsig, Waldeyer etc. But it is none the less 
true that on the functional side the human brain is still terra incognita.” 

I may be doing the author an injustice in inferring that he apparently yet 

hopes to find consciousness in some region even more obscure than the pineal 

gland! 

When the author comes to discuss the paleontological evidence bearing upon 
the “dawn of humanity”’ and “The Advance of Mind,” he is dealing with a 
question with which he is apparently more at home. His treatment of the 
growth of the higher primates and earliest man-like forms in the different 
geological eras—of the slow development of higher mental processes in man, 
of the causes (crises, etc.) which led to a more rapid mental development—are 
all interestingly dealt with, but in a highly speculative way. 

In conclusion we may say that the book cannot be judged by a scientific 
standard. In view of its many defects on the factual side and of the one-sided 
and warped view-point of the author, it is not even the type of readable book 
which ought to be recommended to the general public. 

Joun Boratson. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 

The Works of Aristotle Translated into English: De mirabilibus auscultationibus. 
By LaunceLtot D. Dowpatit. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1909. 
Pp. 46 (unpaged). 

This member of the series of Oxford translations of Aristotle, published 
pursuant to the desire of Benjamin Jowett, is in itself insignificant, being in 
no sense the work of Aristotle, and the translation does not compare favorably 
with that of the major works already issued. But the treatise possesses a 
certain curious interest and the translation is adequate for the purposes of 
those who are likely to depend upon it. W. A. HEIDEL. 


Death and Resurrection, from the Point of View of the Cell-Theory. By GustaF 
ByORKLUND. Translated from the Swedish by J. E. Fries. Chicago, The 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1910.—pp. xix, 205. 

Gustaf Bjérklund is a compatriot of Swedenborg, and the present volume 
is characterized by the translator as “undoubtedly one of Sweden's most 
remarkable and interesting contributions to contemporary philosophy” (p. xv). 

The author believes that he finds in the results of modern cytology a new 
way of solving the problem of the immortality of the soul. “Life is not a 
material force; no living being can therefore arise from dead matter; all life 
has a supernatural origin in a higher immaterial world” (pp. 122 f.). This is 
Bjérklund’s position. He finds physical force and life to be two “essentially 
different principles” (p. 91). Opposing Biichner’s endeavor to reduce human 
life and personality to “Force and Matter,” Bjérklund shows the scientific 
inadequacy of materialism. Modern science has shown the impossibility of 
generatio spontanea. Harvey, Spallanzani, Hoffmann, and Pasteur have indi- 
cated with increasing certainty the truth of the principle Omnem vivum ex 
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vivo. To prove its thesis, materialism must show that inorganic forces can 
of themselves produce organic substance and life. If man succeeded in pro- 
ducing life in the laboratory, materialism would have no cause for triumph; 
for man’s ‘creation’ of life is by no means synonymous with spontaneous 
generation of life by mechanical forces themselves. Organic substance is “a 
product which the forces of nature cannot spontaneously produce"’ (p. 107). 
Life is an essential characteristic of living beings, as materiality is of matter. 

Now “every organism is a community, and, vice versa, every community 
is an organism” (p. 30). And it is from this point of view that Bjérklund 
restates his problem and tries to solve it. Humanity is immortal through 
the individuals comprising it; man is immortal through the individuals com- 
prising him, 4. ¢., the cells; each cell, in its turn, is immortal through its more 
primary units, and so on ad infinitum, both ways. Life is immortal for the 
simple reason that life cannot become anything else: it can neither be spon- 
taneously created nor annihilated. It cannot pass into anything but other 
forms of life. 

In our study of the immortality of humanity, Bjérklund says, we regard 
it from the point of view of the man-units that go to make it up. He would 
consider man in a similar way, from the point of view of the cells. The soul 
of man is the collective ‘soul’ of the cells which form man’s own building 
material, in the same way as the ‘soul’ of present-day society is the collective 
unity of our individual souls. To study the soul of man, one must be a 
cytologist, just as, to study the ‘soul’ of society, one must be a humanist. 
“What economic necessities are to man, the arterial blood is to the cells” 
(p. 146). But the soul comprehends “only the collective, not the individual 
wants of the cells" (p. 161). It is only in the collective co-operation of the 
cells comprising me that my immortality consists. My “translation” is 
my resurrection. Bjérklund’s “immortality” extends both ways; he points 
out that free-existence and deathlessness imply each other. 

The relation of man to infinity Bjérklund asserts, is now seen in a new light. 
“God is related to man as man is, not to the cell, but to the lower units of 
which the cell is composed. Between God and man there is at least one other 
organism that we know of, namely humanity” (p.177). In thus systematizing 
all life in a graded series of orders, with God at one end and the hypothetically 
simplest cell-unit at the other, Bjérklund believes he has reconciled materialism 
and idealism. His position he calls “organic idealism" (p. 196). 

The above conception of collective cell-immortality is certainly original. 
Whether it will satisfy the longings of all religious-minded “‘cell-societies,”’ is 
an open question. One can well see how the goal of the cell is man. Does man, 
then, find Ais immortality in society, and ultimately in ‘“‘God,” the hypo- 
thetically ultimate goal of all life? Bjérklund’s book has the defects of its 
merits. It is doubtful whether the cytological categories are of themselves 
adequate for the solution of a problem as distinctly philosophical as that 
of immortality. But the Swedish thinker is stimulating, and deserves careful 
attention. RaposLtav A. TSANOFF. 
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The following books also have been received: 

The Christian Doctrine of Man. By H. Waeeter Rostnson, M.A. 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1911.—pp. iii, 358.—Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Cournot et la Psychologie Vitaliste. ParJ.SeGonp. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.— 
pp. 166. 

Psychic Phenomena, Science and Immortality. By HENRY FRANK. Boston, 
Sherman, French & Company, 1911.—pp. 545. 

Mental Mechanisms. By Writiiam A. Waite, M.D. New York, 1911.— 
pp. vii, 151. 

Premiers Eléments de Pédagogie Expérimeniale. Par J. J. VAN BIERVLIET. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. 335- 

Un Romantisme Utilitaire. Par René Bertuevot. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911. 
—pp. 413. 

De la Méthode dans les Sciences. Par MM. B. BurLLanp, Le6n BeRtRAUD, 
L. BLARINGHEM, Gustave Lanson, LucteN Marcu, A. 
MEILLET, JEAN PERRIN, SOLOMON RerNnacu, R. ZELLER. Félix Alcan, 
I911.—pp. 364. 

A New Law of Thought and its Logical Bearings. By E. E. CONSTANCE JONES. 
Preface by Proressor Stout. Cambridge, University Press, 1911.—pp. 
vii, 75. 

Philosophie de la Practique. Par BENEDETTO Croce. Traduit de L’Italien 
par Henri Burtiot et Le Dr. JANKELEViITCH. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.— 
pp. vii, 368. 

Schopenhauer als Verbilder. Vom GRAFEN HERMANN KEYSERLING. Leipzig, 
Fritz Eckardt, 1910.—pp. 127. 

Hoherentwicklung u. Menschendkonomie Grundlegung der Sonialbiologie. Von 
Rupotr Leipzig, 1911. Dr. Werner Klinkhardt.—pp. xiii, 
664. 

Wandlungen in der Philosophie der Gegenwart. Von Pror. Dr. Jutius GoLp- 
STEIN. Leipzig, 1911. Dr. Werner Klinkhardt.—pp. 171. 

Le Modernisme Bouddhiste et le Bouddhisme du Bouddha. Par ALEXANDRA 
Davip. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. 278. 

Studien zur Philosophie der exakten Wissenschaften. Von Bruno Baucna. 
Heidelberg, 1911. Carl Winter.—pp. v, 259. 

L’année Philosophique. Publée sous la direction de F. Pmton. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. 284. 

Le chaos et L’harmonie Universelle. Par Fétix te Dantec. Paris, Félix 


Alcan, 1911.—pp. 193. 
La Pensée Contemporaine. Par Paut GAvuLtierR. Paris, Librairie Hachette 


et Cie., I911.—pp. 312. 
Life in the Making. By Loren B. MacponaLp. Boston, Sherman, French 


& Company, 1911.—pp. 223. 
The Essentials of Psychology. By W. B. Puttspury. New York, The Mac- 


millan Company, I1911.—pp. 358. 
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New Thought, Its Lights and Shadows. By Joun BENJAMIN ANDERSON, 
Boston, Sherman, French & Company, 1911.—pp. 149. 

The American Philosophy Pragmatism. By A. v. C. P. Hutzinca. Boston, 
Sherman, French & Company, 1911.—pp. 64. 

An Introductory Psychology. By MertBourNeE Stuart Reap. Ginn and 
Company, Boston.—pp. 305. 

Some Problems of Philosophy. By Wit1aM James. New York, Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1911.—pp. 225. 

The Philosophy of Music. By HaLpert Hatns Britax. New York, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1911.—pp. 252. 

The Uncaused Being and the Criterion of Truth. By E. Z. Derr. Boston, 
Sherman, French & Company, 1911.—pp. 110. 

The Volitional Element in Knowledge and Belief. By DELO CoryYDON GROVER. 
Introduction by Frances J. McConne.t. Boston, Sherman, French & 
Company, I91I.—pp. 168. 

Seekers After Soul. By Joun O. Knott. Boston, Sherman, French & 
Company, 1911.—pp. 208. 

Lectures on Fundamental Concepts of Algebra and Geometry. By JoHN WESLEY 
Younc. New York, The Macmillan Company, I911.—pp. 239. 

Lettres d'un Philosophe. Par C. Bouvcie. Paris, Edouard Cornély et Cie., 
I911.—pp. 212. 

Pessimismus: Nietzsche und Naturalismus. AuGust DorNER. Leipzig, Fritz 
Eckardt, 1911.—pp. viii, 326. 

Kritik der kantischen Erkenntnislehre. Von BropeR CHRISTIANSEN. Hanau, 
Clauss & Feddersen, 1911.—pp. 177. 

Pensées Libres. Amicus. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. 280. 

Kants Lehre von der Entwicklung in Natur und Geschichte. Von PauL MENZER. 
Berlin, Georg Reimer, 1911.—pp. 432. 

La Depersonnalisation. Par L. DuGas et F. Moutrer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
I911.—pp. 218. 

Das Problem des absoluten Raumes und seine Beziehung sum allgemeinen 
Raumproblem. Von ALoys MULLER. Braunschweig, Friedr. Vieweg & 
Sohn, 1911.—pp. 151. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps, = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. == Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. == Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mbt. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia ¢ Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fir wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
ergane, I. Abtl.: Zeitschrift fir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


Les jugements hypothétiques. E.Gosiot. Rev. de Mét., XIX, 2, pp. 199-210. 

The three functions of the terms of a judgment are those of subject, class, 
and quality. Since every quality may serve as the generic denomination of 
every subject to which it applies, it is always possible to interpret a concept 
in terms of extension. However, the use of the terms extension and compre- 
hension simply introduces needless difficulties. The categorical judgment 
expresses a relation of inherence, whereas the hypothetical judgment expresses 
one of dependence. There are three types of hypothetical judgments,— 
those where the subject of the hypothesis and the subject of the consequence 
are different, those where they are identical, and those where they are inde- 
terminate. The first type may be true either universally or apodictically, 
being universal in physics and other general sciences, and apodictic in mathe- 
matics. The second type, found in such special sciences as, for example, 
chemistry, sees that the existence of the attribute A, if it be present, demands 
the presence in the same subject of the attribute B, thus expressing a char- 
acteristic of the subject it pertains to. In the third type, the hypothesis and 
the consequence have the same indeterminate subject. To this form the 
analytic judgments belong whose conclusion is an incomplete repetition of 


the hypothesis. 
NORBERT WIENER. 


La notion moderne de Vintuition et la philosophie des mathematiques. L. 

Brunscuvicc. Rev. de Mét., XIX, 2, pp. 145-176. 

The three chief themes of the philosophico-mathematical discussion of the 
last twenty years have been those of the integer, of the logical class, and of 
intuition. To the first two there correspond real systems both of the philosophy 
of science and of metaphysics, whereas the third cannot well be stated defin- 
itively, and must not be arbitrarily limited by external tests of coherence. 
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The very life of religion, art, and metaphysics depends on intuition, and if 
theories of them fail to give an adequate account of this, they become mere 
artificialities of abstraction. Intuition consists in a reversal of the habitual 
train of thought. Since every true science is more than a mere sum of the 
individual facts it embraces,—since sociology is not merely another name for 
biology and biology for physics,—it partakes of intuition. It is by this and 
this alone that we are able to make such inferences as that of the existence of 
the soul. Intuitionism does not withdraw mathematics into the realm of 
the transcendental. Originally the term ‘intuition’ as applied to mathematics 
meant that its figures could be represented by sense-images. Later it meant 
that it gave by another route results that could be obtained by empirical 
methods. The calculus was regarded as based on intuition because the 
infinitesmal was something de novo, qualitatively different from anything 
previously known. It is true, however, that the intuitionism of Pascal served 
only as a stepping stone to the completed calculus, first given us by Leibniz. 
The time when intuition can and does come into play in mathematics is at 
the critical period when one science is being formed by the study of the limiting 
cases of another. Such laws as Poncelot’s principle of continuity and Hankel’s 
principle of the permanence of formal laws fail to apply universaily when 
concepts of a new sort are introduced. All the different mathematical sciences, 
once considered as given @ priori, are now reduced to mere points of view among 
an infinitude of possibilities. Whereas Hermite looked for demonstrations 
more formally rigorous, Weierstrauss abhorred abstract formalism. The 
important moment in mathematical research is when two domains, considered 
previously to be unrelated, come into contact and give mathematical thought, 
as when Galois developed his theory of groups or Riemann his theory of con- 
torted surfaces. Intuition can furnish cateorical truth to mathematics, which 
formal logic cannot do. Intuitionism tends to set right again the reversed 
trait of thought of formal logic, which is unable to account for its own axioms, 
but must needs hand them over to intuition. There are two stages in mathe- 
matical intuition: naive intuition, which gives us bands for lines and solids 
for surfaces; and refined intuition, of a perfectly rigorous and precise character, 
which gives us formule, etc. The phase of a demonstration that renders it 
a unity is, according to Poincaré, intuitively known. Intuition is the organizing 
principle of deduction, not its antithesis. The as-if character of mathematics 
and, as a matter of fact, of every science, should be recognized, and they 
should not be ontologized. Euclidean geometry should be judged on precisely 
the same plane as the systems of Lobachevski and Riemann. The pragmatic 
theory of science and mathematics gives them an arbitrary character from which 
intuitionism escapes. Intuitionism originated as a protest against the arti- 
ficiality of intellectualism and against the reduction of mathematics to a mere 
system of formal logic by claiming for it ‘universal deduction,’ which is of use 
only as a pedagogic tradition, and which should be eliminated as far as possible. 
N. WIENER. 
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Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft. EpmunD Husseri. Logos, I, 3, pp. 

289-341. 

Philosophy has never made good its historic claim to the character of a 
strict science. The critical spirit of the modern period has gone rather toward 
building up the natural sciences than toward setting forth with scientific 
precision the nature and limits of philosophical problems. The natural 
sciences are in possession of bodies of objectively verified knowledge which 
may be learned and taught, while philosophy is as yet the realm of opinions, 
views, stand-points. Hegelianism and romanticism have in modern times 
brought about both a weakening and a falsification of the impulse toward a 
strictly scientific philosophy. The latter tendency appears in naturalism, 
a reaction against Hegelianism; the former in the Weltanschauungs philosophie 
which is connected with Hegel's theory of the relative validity of each system 
of philosophy for its age. Naturalism is a result of the discovery of the 
connection of objects, according to exact natural laws, in a unitary space-time 
order. The natural scientist sees everything as nature, in particular, as physical 
nature. Psychical phenomena are accordingly viewed as secondary to and 
dependent upon physical phenomena. The positivist brushes aside as 
scholasticism anything that does not appear as a fact of experience, yet he 
cuts the ground from beneath his own feet by naturalizing consciousness and 
striving to reduce all norms and absolute ideals to terms of positive science. 
Regarding all previous philosophy as unscientific, naturalism wishes to base 
logic, epistemology, ethics, aesthetics, pedagogy and even metaphysics upon 
psychology, and finally, to base the sciences of mind upon the physical sciences. 
But psychology, simply as a science of mental facts, is not adapted to perform 
a normative function. The solution of certain problems, immanent in natural 
science, must transcend the point of view of the natural sciences themselves. 
Taken as merely given, the psycho-physical relation itself remains a riddle. 
If epistemology is to investigate the relation between being and consciousness, 
then it can only consider being as consciously perceived, identified, distin- 
guished, etc. Since objects, in order to be objects at all, must be given in 
consciousness, forms of givenness must be studied. This inquiry is a phenom- 
enology of consciousness, not a natural science of the same. The fundamental 
error of modern exact psychology is the discarding of direct and pure analysis 
of consciousness in favor of the indirect inquiry after psycho-physically 
relevant facts. The few psychologists who recognize the need of this immanent 
analysis are regarded as scholastics. In spite of all its exact methods, modern 
psychology begins with certain terms of common usage and utilizes them in 
all further procedure without at any stage critically examining them. These 
concepts cannot attain their logical value through the course of heaped-up 
experiments, but must themselves be subjected to phenomenological analysis. 
Psychology tries to follow the procedure of natural science in taking experience 
as simply given. This method is justified in the case of natural science, 
since it isolates phenomena in order to ascertain their natures, their orderly 
causal connections, while psychology is the science of the phenomena them- 
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selves. In the latter case, the phenomena are, as it were, monads, have no 
separate natures, but one common nature, and do not constitute a causal 
order but a flux. There is here necessary a purely immanent investigation, 
over against the psycho-physical, an analysis, not through mere introspection, 
but through immediate examination of the character of consciousness. The 
natural-scientific point of view prevents us from seeing ideas or meaningful 
content and prevents an inquiry which is essential to a truly scientific psychol- 
ogy as well as to a genuine critique of reason. The psycho-physical analysis 
deals with the empirical relations between body and mind, but these psycho- 
physical correlations have little to do with the immediate characters which 
are discovered by a direct examination of consciousness. With the develop- 
ment of a systematic phenomenology, blinded by no naturalistic predis- 
positions, it will be seen how impossible it is to base epistemology, ethics, 
pedagogy, etc., upon experimental psychology. 

Turning to historicism, we observe that it gives rise to a relativism which 
entails the same sceptical difficulties as the naturalistic point of view. This 
historicism, or Weltanschauungs philosophie, abandoning the recognition of 
objective validity, views art, religion, custom, and even science and phi- 
losophy, as changing phenomena of human culture, yet in concluding to 
complete relativity from the flux of systems, it abandons the very test of all 
systems. This type of philosophy concerns itself with points of view of 
extended utility, theories of life, etc. which have grown up in the experience 
of the race. But while the idea of a Weltanschauung differs in every age, that 
of a scientific philosophy is not conditioned by relation to the spirit of an age 
nor is it limited to the temporal. Every scientifically established evaluation 
remains a part of the wisdom of all mankind. We must not allow all absolute 
ideals and norms to be lost in a mass of historical facts. A Weltanschauungs 
philosophie may help us in taking some provisional position, but we must 
remember that our real object is not a temporary position but a radical philo- 
sophical science, working from the ground up through rigid criticism. A 
Weltanschauungs philosophie may impart collective wisdom of an ethical, 
practical or theoretical sort, but what is needed is an impersonal, scientific 
method which shall add steadily to an accumulation of valid philosophical 
knowledge. Such a scientific philosophy will, to be sure, draw upon the his- 
torical past, not to piece together systems, but to ascertain what history has 


to offer toward the solution of definite problems. 
J. R. Turtre. 


Notes sur ia croissance et la différenciation. L. Weper. Rev. de Mét., XIX, 

I, pp. 34-63. 

The study of embryology has failed to give us the desired clue to the how 
and wherefore of growth and differentiation. There has been a tendency to 
overexplain unjustifiably the facts and processes of development on account 
of the real scarcity of significant facts. The size of a primitive cell is strictly 
limited by the fact that whereas the volume to be nourished increases as 
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the cube of the radius, the absorbing surface increases only as the square of 
the radius. Cells set apart for especial purposes or having a complicated 
nutritive organization may form exceptions to this rule. Nucleus and cyto- 
plasm are necessary the one for the other, although their quantitative relation 
may vary within wide limits. A cell may consist of one or several energids, 
i. e., nuclei with their attendant cytoplasm. The concept of the energid is 
a very useful one. Polynuclear cells often reach very large dimensions. 
The energid, however, is very difficult to define in the schizophytes on account 
of their diffuse nucleus. In certain cases of reproduction where there is a 
tendency for the daughter cell to become smaller than the parent cell, after a 
certain number of generations there is some change in the life-cycle that re- 
stores the cell to its primitive size. The size of normal cells varies between an 
unknown lower limit and about a cubic millimeter. Surface-tension may have 
its effect in limiting the size of the cell. This may have caused sporulation. 
The size of cells may be limited by the process of mitosis, since it may be im- 
possible for an overlarge nucleus to undergo it. 
NORBERT WIENER. 


La théorie de concepts chez M. Bergson et M. James. René JEANNIERE. Rev. 

de Ph., X, 12, pp. 578-598. 

In an article in last year’s January number of the Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods, James indicated a parallelism between 
Bradley and Bergson in regard to the rationalistic doctrine of the fragmentary 
nature of sense experience and of the unifying function of concepts. He held 
that Bergson reverses the Kantian theory, makes immediate sense experience 
a continuum, and gives the synthetic concepts only a relative and at best a 
partially representative value. This article gives rise to two questions: (1) 
Did James faithfully represent the thought of Bergson; and (2) are his reasons 
for approving of these thoughts convincing? In later numbers of the same 
periodical, Montague and Pitkin, of Columbia University, and Kallen, of 
Harvard University and a pupil of James’, have expressed their opinions about 
the adequacy of James’ representaton of Bergson’s views. Montague reserves 
judgment as to whether Bergson has been correctly interpreted by James and 
contents himself with criticizing the view represented by James as being an 
example of a sort of philosophical stimulus error. ‘Thought’ and ‘thought 
about’ must not be confused, nor can a static thought ever disrupt a non-static 
reality process. Pitkin is the first to question the James’ version of Bergson. He 
emphasises the fact that Bergson insisted on the theoretical and not practical 
intelligibility of concepts. They do not veil our experience nor are they 
‘cut out’ of our experience: they are our experience itself. Kallen denies 
that James was an inaccurate reporter of Bergson, and shows by parallel 
citations that Pitkin has done James an injustice. Concepts are taken by 
Bergson in the light of practical but not theoretical service. Reality is a flux 
and concepts of thought are immobile cross sections of that flux, taken under 
the illusion that these somehow mean reality. Finally, in the July number of 
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the same Journal, Bergson himself clearly indicates that James did not mis- 
represent, but indeed clarified the thought of Bergson, who incidentally 
also clears himself of minor charges brought forth by Pitkin. All this is in 
answer to the first question— the second question remains to be faced. In 
reviewing James’ A Pluralistic Universe, Montague advances a number of 
objections to James’ faith in the Bergsonian doctrines. The realist has no 
difficulty with the dilemna, how.is it possible to reconcile the conviction of 
common sense that the same thingscan be at once distributively and collectively 
known, with the logical conviction that the experience of things as parts can 
not be identical with the experience of things as a whole. For the observer 
the thing is what it is perceived as, and the various experienced qualities are 
aspects that can therefore be coexistent in time and space. It is not ‘fair 
play’ to meet the situation by saying that it is logically insoluble. In the 
choice between acosmism and irrationalism, James has adopted the latter, 
but the rationalism that is thus discarded was of the poor variety which ascribes 
to the activity of thought a constitutive or reconstitutive function toward 
its objects. To these and other objections James briefly answers in a later 
number, and this answer in turn elicits a short rejoinder with the result that 
the situation is left almost identical with the former. 
CurisTIAN A. RUCKMICH. 


Die phinomenologische Naturanschauung und der philosophische Realismus. 

H. Kiermvreter. V. f. w. Ph., XXXIV, 1, pp. 46-67. 

The facts of physical science have been discussed in the speech of daily 
life in a very free and easy manner. Their common interpretation no longer 
satisfies the modern demands for precision and exactness of thought. Many 
unsupported preconceived notions have crept into science because it has 
formed judgments before reason has accepted the demonstration as complete. 
Stumpf and Kiilpe have attempted to treat physics from the philosophical 
view-point and have contributed much to the subject. It does not appear, 
however, that Stumpf has successfully demonstrated the assertion that we 
must postulate processes beyond consciousness, if mention is to be made at 
all of law. We can renounce, on every hypothesis, that which happens out- 
side of consciousness, without being obliged to neglect the regular processes 
which our world of sensation exhibits. Where is the door which leads out from 
the world of consciousness? Even a Platonic ideal world must first receive 
significance through its relation to the world of sensation; without this, it 
would be an idle toy or would have at best only a purely mathematical interest. 
Furthermore, ideas are not mere representations—which is still to be read in 
many text-books on logic—but they are symbols for mental activities which 
only by their harmonious association in a group can have a representation as 
the result. 

The phenomenological laws of physics are those which merely describe 
facts without reference to any hypothesis, such as the principle of the con- 
servation of energy or in short any law which makes use merely of the aid of 
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mathematics. Now there are in physics laws of another sort also, such, 
namely, as are expressed in the language of a definite hypothesis. Mach 
attempted the work of tracing back all these physical laws to the purely 
phenomenological, but he was only in a measure successful. But the work is 
possible and it will ultimately be performed. Such a discrepancy as exists 
is under the conditions of modern science no longer necessary, and it was to 
indicate this fact that the present article was written. The mode of viewing 
things as phenomena does not debar a philosophy or metaphysics, just as it 
does not prevent the investigator of nature from availing himself of a working 
hypothesis for his purpose. It is the duty of an exact science, however, to 
become free from all assumptions and to carefully discriminate between ob- 
served facts and the conclusions of theory. Although we know that we cannot 
peer into the nature of things and that we can but observe what displays itself 
before our eyes, yet at least the seeker after truth can and must distinguish 


clearly the hypothetical in physics from the certain. 
GeorGce T. COLMAN, 


Miracles and History. HALLock Jounson. Princeton Theol. 

Rev., VIII, 4, pp. 529-559. 

Back of the questions of the credibility or the possibility of miracles lies 
the more important question as to their historicity. Objections to miracle 
are reducible to the scientific and the religious. But the deeper study of 
science is not only not averse to spiritual realities, but, by its insistence on the 
unity of the physical universe, gives to miracles, if admitted at all, universal 
significance and a truer dignity. In modern religious thought, on the contrary, 
depreciation of miracle is prominent. Some historians, as Langlois and Seig- 
nobus, hand over the subject to metaphysics and physical science, but this 
is to abandon historical evidence and do violence to historical method. The 
attitude of the historian, as correctly expressed by Schmiedel, is to accept the 
miraculous explanation only when all others have failed, and then, only upon 
the strength of unexceptional testimony. The prime requisite of approach 
is an open mind, and, at least, the admission of the possibility of the theistic 
postulate. The most convincing testimony in support of New Testament 
miracles is furnished, in the Acts of the Apostles, by Luke, whose training and 
self-restraint, and whose accuracy in regard to geographical details, entitle 
him to a hearing. Harnack, who explains many recorded miracles in the 
Acts by the theory of coincidence, has two objections to Luke’s testi- 
mony: (1) Luke was superstitious—a Christian Scientist; (2) In the 
Acts he has altered his account of the Resurrection and Ascension at the 
end of his gospel in favor of a secondary tradition. But the first objec- 
tion does not invalidate the testimony of a witness, and the second may be 
explained by the fact that Luke, in his gospel, wished only to give prominence 
to the appearance of the risen Christ, without burdening his narrative or 
obscuring this central fact with details. The demand for unexceptional 
testimony is also met by the Apostle Paul, who, although he gives no detailed 
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description of his miracles, yet, by his own experience, his own words and 
extended labors, furnishes a testimony for miracles which may not be set aside. 
Finally, the Gospels, both the Synoptics and John, contain evidence, though 
second hand, which is admittedly strong. The critical study of the gospels, 
aided by the progress of modern psychology and the rise of healing cults, have 
made for the trustworthiness of the healing ministry, if not for its miraculous 
nature. Two queries now arise: Can the psychology of suggestion adequately 
explain the healing ministry of Jesus? And can this be separated from the 
other miracles of the Gospels? The influence of mind over body cannot be 
doubted, and answer to prayer, although mysterious, may not be attributed to 
miracle in the strict sense. But the practitioners of suggestion, e. g., the 
leaders of the Emmanuel Movement, and Christian Scientists, confess to 
cures only in the field of functional neuroses and non-organic diseases, while 
Jesus cured all manner of sickness and disease among the people. Further, 
in the case of demoniacal possession, if Jesus’ lack of knowledge forbade correct 
diagnosis, the only explanation of dispossession is miracle. This discussion 
of the first query furnishes a negative answer to the second. The works of 
Jesus are inseparable from his personality, and if this is unique—if the figure 
drawn of him in the gospels, showing him to have control over human life and 
destiny is correct, as it is consistent, then the distinction between his power 
over disease, and that over nature and death loses its significance, and has 


little warrant in science or historical criticism. 
Mark E. PENNEY. 


The Meaning of Good and Evil. J. S. Mackenzie. Int. J. E., XXI, 3, pp. 
251-269. 
Is good an ultimate, indefinable datum, or is it relative to something else? 


. This is a question long-vexed, and one as yet unsolved. Was Eve's action in 


eating the fruit evil? And, if so, Why? Was it because it was contrary to the 
divine command? If so, why was such disobedience evil? Was it because 
such action led to punishment, or because the attitude of obedience is good, or 
because divine commands indicate what is intrinsically good? In any one of 
these cases we arrive ultimately at something considered intrinsically good. 
Kant held the ‘good will’ to be the only intrinsically good thing. In this we 
find: (1) an attitude, which we call rational; (2) an act, which we describe as 
choosing; (3) an end, which is aimed at when we choose rationally. The act 
of choice seems an ultimate in all conscious life, and choice may be irrational 
in its beginnings. The difficulty is with the end, which is thought intrinsically 
good. A world in which rational choice had no real significance would be a 
world in which intrinsic good had no real significance. Good would then be an 
object which conscious beings choose, and would vary with the point of view 
of the beings who choose. But, if there be such an attitude as that of rational 
choice, there is also such a thing as intrinsic good, even though no conscious 
being chooses such an attitude. The fact that we are able to discriminate 
degrees of approximation to a rational attitude indicates that such an attitude 
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is an intelligible ideal. From the standpoint of that ideal rationality would 
be chosen, and hence would be intrinsically good. So we can say not only that 
good is the object of rational choice, but also that rationality is a good. If 
good is unintelligible apart from rational choice, then in choosing good we 
must choose rational choice itself. So that Kant’s ‘good will’—the attitude 
of rational choice—is an unqualified good. But to stop here gives a hopeless 
circle. The choice we choose must be distinguished from self, that is, it must 
be an intelligible universe. Pleasure is involved in rational choice, since the 
choosing of that choice pleases us. But a pleasure is ultimately good only 
when it is the subjective aspect of rational choice. The presence of what we 
experience as evil,—e. g., pain or a perverse choice,—has been thought to 
show that the universe is not completely good. But choice implies moral 
alternatives. A world in which there was no evil would not be a completely 
good world. Optimism holds that just enough evil exists to bring out the full 
content of the good. Pessimism holds that just enough good exists to bring 
out the full content of evil. One is bright through the strength of its darkness, 
the other is dark through the strength of its light. A world ‘Beyond Good 
and Evil’ would be neither dark nor bright; it would be invisible. 
J. Reese Lin. 


The Question of Moral Obligation. Ratrpu Barton Perry. Int. J. E., XXI, 

3, pp. 282-298. 

The ‘feeling of moral obligation’ is distinguished from other moral senti- 
ments in that it is a species of self-consciousness. It is a sentiment of an agent 
with respect to his own action. We here have to do with a sentimental judg- 
ment, or a passionate experience which when cooled precipitates a judgment. 
We may paraphrase the feeling of moral obligation as ‘the feeling that I 
ought or ought not to perform this action.’ We may fairly ask just how one 
feels, when one feels that one ought or ought not. Here is a complex emotion 
which may be analyzed and finally brought under those laws of consciousness 
which psychology discovers. Or we may ask how one comes to feel that one 
ought or ought not. Such an inquiry eventually brings us not only to psycholo- 
gical but to biological and sociological principles. Or we may ask what acts 
men have felt that they ought or ought not to perform. This inquiry is affiliated 
in methods and laws with anthropology, comparative religion, and history. 
And we must attend to the simple question, ‘ What acts ought I to perform?’ 
It is claimed that this last question may be answered in terms of the others» 
that is, what I ought to perform is what I feel that I ought to perform. To justify 
this it is argued that the feeling of obligation reflects the will of God, or the 
lasting interests of mankind, or it is held that the obligatory act is any act, 
provided only that it be felt about the agent himself in a specific manner. This 
is a question of fact. Does not one feel in a specific way that an act is ob- 
ligatory? If so, the acts so judged, when truly so judged, have a common 
character other than feeling. If one seeks an end and is confronted with a 
situation, then there is a right act in the premises, regardless of any feeling 
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toward it or opinion concerning it. It is ‘hypothetical,’ as Kant would say, but 
valid. Moral laws define acts as vicious or virtuous according to their bearing 
on the field of interests which they affect. Typical moral experiences contain 
both a judicial and an affective exponent. This complexity is reduced to a 
pseudo-simplicity by such terms as ‘appreciation’ and ‘evaluation,’ or by 
such notions as Westermarck’s ‘emotions of approval.’ But this is simply 
to exploit the equivocation which their dual nature makes possible. Most 
moralists are now agreed that goodness is relative to desire. This does not 
mean that the good is what is judged to be good. Value lies in the desire 
relation, which is prior to all judgment about it. There is a logical or strictly 
ethical question concerning the meaning of moral obligation which cannot 
be answered by any account of the genesis, history, or psychological structure 
of the sentiment. And it is impossible to make a rational appeal to anything 
but reason. Arguments do not compel feeling or action. An agent is always 


free to ignore the truth. 
J. Reese Liv. 


Etude expérimentale sur Vassociation de ressemblance. M. Foucavutt. Ar. 

de Ps., 40, pp. 338-360. 

Two problems arise in connection with association by similarity: (1) May 
similarity be reduced to contiguity or vice versa? (2) Is similarity an associ- 
ative force? Peter's recent results show that similarity is an associative 
force and that there are individual differences in the degree to which it is 
exercised. The present study is based on two sets of experiments. In the 
first, numbers were used, these being arranged in couplets according to 
four types, of which three showed similarity. There were eight couplets under 
each type and these were distributed over four series, two to each series in 
all possible orders. The method consisted of presenting successively to the 
observers the couplets of a single series. The degree of the impression was 
then tested; the first members of the series were given in succession and the 
observers attempted to recall the second members. This was repeated until 
the entire series had been impressed. In the second set of experiments non- 
sense words were used. Here, the method was similar to that of the first 
set; but composite and homogeneous series were used and the exposures 
regulated by a special apparatus. The experiments show (1) that resemblance 
between thought has no associative value; (2) that contiguity alone forms 
associative connections; (3) that similarity can act only in a secondary and 
indirect manner. There is the possible objection that association by similarity 
may be brought about through physiological intermediaries. The reply 
would be that we are here dealing with the appearance of images in conscious- 
ness, and that association is insufficient to explain such facts. Associative con- 
nections are only one of the many forces which determine the appearance of 


images. 
Maser E, Goupce. 
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Consciousness in Psychology and Philosophy. G. A. Tawney. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., VIII, 8, pp. 197-203. 

The Greeks and Romans had no exact equivalent for our word conscious- 
ness. Modern philosophy and psychology recognize two meanings of the 
word: (1) consciousness is essentially self-consciousness; (2) consciousness is 
the various processes that constitute the mental life. Locke, representing 
the early English psychologists, identifies all states of consciousness with the 
states of self-consciousness. Again, from the empirical standpoint, mind 
is the same thing as consciousness,—it is the place where mental processes 
goon. This is the ‘mind’ of much modern idealism and modern philosophy. 
For the functional psychologist, mind is either a nervous system or else an 
individual and independent thing dwelling in the body and sustaining relations 
of contrast and exclusion toward all other things. Many students of philos- 
ophy and psychology to-day are looking for a substitute for the conception of 
mind. Professor Woodbridge holds that consciousness is simply an order of 
relations of implication and suggestion. Certain facts of experience, however, 
indicate that consciousness may more properly be regarded as the continuum 
of immediate value. As treated by psychologists consciousness is an in- 
dividual affair, whereas, a man is a mere individual neither in his thinking, 
his emotions, nor his will. Psychology does not sufficiently recognize a 
man’s dependence upon his social environment for his thought and emotions. 
We need a psychology of human conduct to supplant the psychology of con- 


sciousness. 
E. Goupce. 


Versuche tiber Vorstellungstypen. ALBERT FEUCHTWANGER. Z. f. Psych., 

58, 3 n. 4, pp. 161-199. 

The study is an investigation of types of imagery by the method of direct 
introspection elaborated by Marbe. Seven different kinds of stimuli were used, 
including nonsense syllables, words and phrases, simple questions, colored 
objects, and pictures. Tactual-motor images, words irrespective of the 
presence of images or sensations, and a consciousness of inner speech without 
at the same time any images of sensations were reported by the observers. 
Without exception auditory images occurred less frequently than either inner 
speech or visual images. The auditory images are for the most part verbal, 
with few concrete ideas. The visual-verbal type sees the spoken syllables, 
words, and sentences clearly while listening to and answering questions, but 
not clearly in loud and low reading and generally not in the perception of 
objects and pictures. All the observers report more verbal-motor images 
in recall than during the perception of the syllables, words, and sentences. 
Few visual images appeared with the nonsense syllables, more with the words, 
and the largest number with the sentences; on the other hand, more kinesthetic- 
verbal reactions occurrred with the nonsense syllables than in the case of 
sentences. Changing the direction of attention considerably altered the 
reaction time. The visual type of observer could control visual images 
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more easily and quickly than could the kinesthetic-auditory type, but the 
latter could call up auditory and tactual images with much greater ease. 
There appears to be a correlation between imagery types as determined by 
the direct and the indirect methods. The modified Eckhardt method showed 
that the reproduction of memorized numbers was more interfered with in 
the auditory-kinesthetic observers by the distraction of counting, while the 
visualizers are more disturbed by the low reading. The method of Kraepelin 
gives a low correlation with the results of the direct method and showed the 
same differences in the number of auditory-verbal, kinesthetic-verbal, and 


visual reactions. 
A. S. Epwakps. 


L’école de Wurtzbourg et la méthode d'introspection expérimentale. J. B. SAUZE. 

Rev. de Ph., XI, 3, pp. 225-251. 

From the time of Ribot and Richet, there has been much experimental study 
in the psychological laboratory. The methods have been those of physiology, 
neurology, anthropology, hypnotism, and phrenology, rather than those of 
psychology. In the last quarter of the 19th century the experimental psy- 
chology developed at Leipzig has combined the methods of psychology with 
those of physiology; and, although there has been little work done there on 
the higher mental processes, nevertheless the foundations for psychological 
research have been placed on firm ground. In the Grundriss der Psycho- 
logie (1893) Kiilpe maintained that the introspective method, in spite of its 
insufficiencies, was the fundamental method of psychology and the only one 
possible of direct application. A year later he proposed the following program: 
to analyze the processes and states of mind more precisely and specifically; 
to obtain a full and separate account of each phenomenon; to settle the mean- 
ings of the terms in common use, in order to overcome the existing ambiguities; 
to individualize methods, so as to make all questions strictly to the point; 
to utilize with great care the results of other workers; to exercise discrimin- 
ation in the choice of subjects and of experimenters; to unify as far as possible 
the various methods. This program has been carried out with considerable 
success. Objections to introspection are fragmentariness of memory and 
dangers of suggestion; it complicates difficulties already existing and cannot 
expect to catch the obscure and fleeting phenomena of consciousness. But 
the objections are not fatal. Even the obscure and fleeting processes have 
the attributes of extension and intensity. Introspection is supplemented by 
the statistical method. Even so, however, it clears the way only in adult 
psychology; in other fields, such as child psychology, different methods must 


be used. 
A. S. EpDWArps. 


The Place of Movement in Consciousness. W. B. Pittspury, Psych. Rev., 
XVIII, 2, pp. 83-99. 


With the exception of the affective processes, the clearness of the attentive 
consciousness, and the subordinate motor processes, there is nothing in mind 
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that has not been explained in terms of movement. The explanations fall into 
three groups: those of structures, of functions, and of the higher intellectual 
processes that lie on the border between structure and function. The ad- 
vocates of the motor theory seem now to be attempting to revamp the in- 
nervation sense, reinstating it in its essentials, though without any new proof. 
In several of the theories, the qualities that are ascribed to consciousness as 
a result of movement are considered as having their origin in the cortical motor 
apparatus rather than in the sensory ends in the body of the muscles. The 
statements are justified only from theoretical needs. Stated in the current 
form, the theory is obviously very difficult to disprove and even harder to 
prove on the basis of definite evidence. So far as it is possible to know the 
facts, the only structural contributions of movement to consciousness are 
the kinesthetic sensations. The motor theory is right in emphasizing the 
part played by kinesthetic qualities in every domain. They constitute an 
important part of every perception process, color memory, and give tone to 
all of the intellectual operations; on the active side, they constitute the goal 
of all thought, and play an important part in the organization of experiences 
into systems of knowledge, and in making thought possible. Perhaps most 
important of all, the motor theory has rendered impossible the older form of 
explanation in which mental states were regarded as entities that were inde- 
pendent of all other mental activities present as well as past. Interrelation, 
context, attitude are now made the basis of all forms of mental explanation, 
rather than elements or entities. On the other hand, the motor theory claims 
too much. Not all qualities of perception or memory are of motor origin, 
and what is of motor origin can be ascribed to the motor cortex only indirectly 
through the kinesthetic sensations. No meaning, furthermore, can be given 
to the assertion that selection of conscious processes is in terms of movement. 
The attitude of the moment determines movement, not movement the char- 
acter of the attitude. Again, the higher mental functions, although they 
involve movement, cannot be explained in terms of movement alone. Move- 
ments in and of themselves have no meaning, are not immediately recog- 
nized nor understood. Movements, too, acquire meaning, are recognized 
or judged, only as they may be referred to other mental states and finally 
to a systematized knowledge. To identify the motor theory with a func- 
tional psychology is to destroy the essence of the functional view of life 
and reduce functions to new and inadequate stuctures. Finally, move- 
ment cannot be regarded as the cause of any of the antecedent conscious states. 
The motor theory is one of the most valuable movements in modern psychology 
but it should take its right place. A complete explanation of any phase of 
consciousness must include both sensation and movement, recognizing their 
reaction one upon the other, as well as the reaction of one sensorimotor circuit 
upon others. Above all, there must be constant reference to the ever growing 
system of knowledge that develops out of sensation and is tested by movement, 
but which alone gives meaning to sensation and rational direction to movement. 
A. S. Epwarps. 
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NOTES. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Association will be 
held in Cambridge, in acceptance of the invitation of the Philosophical 
Department of Harvard University, probably on Dec. 27, 28 and 29. 

The topic which has been selected as the leading subject for discussion is 
“The Relation of Consciousness, Organ, and Object in Perception."’ Lead- 
ers will be chosen for this discussion, and these leaders, together with the 
president, will act as a committee to formulate propositions and definitions 
on the subject, and these will be made known to the members of the 
Association as early as possible. 

In addition to the above subject four others have appeared as seemingly 
representing, judged by the automatic vote of the association, topics of 
dominant interest to the members. Accordingly the Executive Committee 
has decided to introduce the innovation of asking for papers on these sub- 
jects, with the distinct understanding, however, that this action is not 
intended to exclude papers on other subjects. 

These four subjects are as follows : 1. The Nature of Cause and the Place 
of the Conception in Metaphysics. 2. What, precisely, are we to understand 
by the term Evolution? 3. The Nature of Logic. Does the study of the 
subject deal with thought processes, or with quite non-mental terms and 
relations? 4. Do Persistent Illusions presuppose Consciousness? If so, 
what consequences follow ? 

Members are invited to submit papers on these or other subjects at any 
time previous to November 20th, and are requested to send along with the 


title a brief outline. 
E. G. SPAULDING, 


Secretary. 


We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical period- 
icals: 

Minp, No. 79: F. H. Bradley, On Some Aspects of Truth; Gerald Cato, 
Reality as a System of Functions; D. Balsillie, Prof. Bergson on Time and Free 
Will; G. C. Field, The Meaning of Human Freedom; Discussions; Critical 
Notices; New Books; Philosophical Periodicals; Notes. 


THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etaics, XXI, 4: C. Lloyd Morgan, The 
Garden of Ethics; Paul S. Reinsch, Energism in the Orient; Alfred W. Benn, 
Milton's Ethics; S. Radakrisiman, The Ethics of the Bhagavadgita and Kant; 
Ada Elliot Sheffield, The Written Law and the Unwritten Double Standard; 
Ramsden Balmsworth, The Influence of the Darwinian Theory of Ethics; Book 


Reviews. 
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Tue PsycHoLcocicaL Review, XVIII, 4: Daniel Starch, Unconscious Im- 
itation in Handwriting; Frederic Lyman Wells, A Preliminary Note on the 
Categories of Association Reactions; H. L. Hollingsworth, Judgments of Per- 
suasiveness; From the University of California Psychological Laboratory: 
John M. Brewer, The Psychology of Change: On Some Phase of Minimal 
Time by Sight (XIV); G. M. Stratton, The Psychology of Change: How is the 
Perception of Movement Related to that of Succession (XV). 

Tue PsycHoLocicaL BuLLeEtTrIn, VIII, 6: General Reviews and Summaries; 
Reports of Meetings; Special Reviews; Books received. 

VIII, 7: General Reviews and Summaries; Special Reviews; Books Received. 

Tue Hissert JournAL, IX, 4: Sir Oliver Lodge, The Christian Idea of 
God; J. W. Marriott, The Kingdom of the Little Child; Professor B. W. Bacon, 
The Mythical Collapse of Historical Christianity; Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., 
“‘Magic”— A contribution to the Study of Goethe’s Faust; Professor John 
Dewey, Maeterlinck’s Philosophy of Life; James Devon, The Criminal, the 
Criminologist, and the Public; President Charles F. Thwing, The American 
Family; Religion in Jerusalem at the Present Hour, by A Resident in Jerusalem; 
Otto Julius Bierbaum, Dostoyeffsky and Nietzsche; Rev. R. H. Coats, Lancelot 
Andrewes and John Bunyan; Rev. J. Dawson, The Invasion of the Sky; 
Rev. W. Wooding, The Pre-Christian Jesus; Rev. S. Udny, Dante and the New 
Theology; Discussions; Reviews; Recent Books and Articles. 


Tue JouRNAL oF PsycHoLoGy, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
VIII, 12: Cassius J. Keyser, The Asymmetry of the Imagination; Reginald 
B. Cooke, The Theistic Readjustmert of Idealism; Discussion; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VIII, 13: W. H. Winch, The Faculty Doctrine, Correlation, and Educational 
Theory (1), Knight Dunlap, Rhythm and the Specious Present; Savilla Alice 
Elkus, Mechanism and Vitalism; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; 
Journals and New Books; Notes and New Books. 

VIII, 14: Durant Drake, The Inadequacy of “‘ Natural” Realism; W. H. 
Winch, The Faculty Doctrine, Correlation and Educational Theory (II); 
Discussion; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; 
Notes and News. 

VIII, 15: John Dewey, Brief Studies in Realism (I); Discussion; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 


Tue Monist, X XI, 3: Eugenio Rignano,On the Mnemonic Origin and Nature 
of Affective Tendencies; Charles C. Peters, Friedrich Nietzsche and His Doc- 
trine of Will to Power; Editor, Max Stirner, the Predecessor of Nietzsche; 
John Wesley Powell, Becoming (Poem); Criticisms and Discussions; Book 
Reviews and Notes. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PuiLosopuie, II Abt., XVII, 2: Julius Fischer, 
Wesen und Zweck der Kunst; Kristian B. R. Aars, Kausalitat und Existenz 
bei Kant; Dr. Josef Reinhold, Die psychologischen Grundlagen der kantschen 
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Erkenntnistheorie; Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, Die Wahrheit; Die neuesten 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der systematischen Philosophie; Systematische 
Abhandlungen in den Zeitschriften; Zur Besprechung eingegangene Werke. 

Revue PuiLosopnigue, XXXVI, 6: J. de Gaultier, Scientisme et prag- 
matisme; E. Tassy, Essai d'une classification des états affectifs; Plesnila, Les 
origines de la mort naturelle; Revue générale; J. Barusi, La philosophie 
religieuse d’ aprés quelques livres récents; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue 
des périodiques étrangers. 

‘i XXXVI, 7: A. Rey, Le congrés international de philosophie de 1911; 
F. Raul, Pensée théorique et pensée pratique; G. Davy, La sociologie de M. 
Durkheim (I); Z. Tassy, Essai d’une classification des états affectivs Analyses 
: et comptes rendus; Livres nouveaux. 

Revue DE XI, 6: J. Toulemarde, Le tempérament nerveux; 
L. Garriguet, L’évolution actuelle du socialisme francais; M. Gossard, A propos 
de quelques imperfections de la connaissance humaine; E. Bruneteau, La loi 
naturelle; Analyses et comptes rendus; Recension des Revues et chronique. 
{ \ XI, 7: P. Duhem, Le temps selon les philosophes hellénes; J. Toulemonde, 
Le tempérament nerveux; Dr. R. Van der Ekt, Les faits de Lourdes, A propos 
d’ouvrages récents; E. Bruneteau, La loi naturelle; Analyses et comptes rendus; 

Recension de Reviews. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHo.ocie, 41: D. Katsaroff, Contribution a l'étude de la 
récognition; Ed. Claparéde, Récognition et moiété; H. Preisig, Notes sur le 
language chez les aliénés; Notes et discussions; Bibliographie. 

Rivista pr Fivosorta, III, 3: Robert Ardigd, Estema idea logisimo; Fed- 
erigo Enriques, La filosofia italiana al Congresso di Bologna; B. Varisco, Dio 
e l'anima; Paola Rotta, La rinascita dell’ Hegel e la filosofia perenne; Luigi 
Valli, Le filosofia che non vissero; Roberto Menasci, Infinito e indefinito in 
cartesio; L. Michelangelo Billia, Per lio di Cartesio e di tutti; Bibliografia 
filosofica italiana (1910) a cura di Alessandro Levi; Guido Della Valle (R. 
Mondolfo)—J. Walther (E. Marconi), Recensioni e Cenni; Notizie; Atti della 
Societa Filosofica Italiana. 

La Curtura Fitosorica, V, 3; A. Aliotta, Il problema dell’infinito; Dott. 
E. Fabbri, Lo studio delle passioni in Cartesio, Malebranche e Spinoza; G. 
Cald, Profili pedagogici; Recensioni; Fra Libri e Riviste; Necrologio. 
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